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Liquidity & Loan Policy Today * Merck & Co. 


** Faster 


for our Customers... 


Faster 
for our Tellers”’ 


reports 
Mr. Robert F. McCammon 


Senior Vice President, Operations, 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 


Now! Pre-packaged 


American Express 


Like so many men whose job it is to con- 
trol costs and increase profits, operations 
man McCammon favors new pre-packaged 
American Express Travelers Cheques. Why? 


“At Girard, we are most enthusiastic about 
the new packaged Travelers Cheques. We 
now sell them at 237 tellers’ windows in 
Central Office and in our branches. 


“The pre-packaged cheques take only one- 
fourth as long to issue. They save time for 
our customers and reduce the amount of 
bank time required for each transaction.” 


For further details or supplies, write to 
Mr. Olaf Ravndal, Senior Vice President 
& Treasurer, American Express Company, 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


TELLER’S SALES KIT 
Handy sales kit contains eight different 
packages ranging in value from $50 to 
$1,000. Many banks have already placed 
a kit with every teller. 


JUST DATE—AND SELL THEM 

All the teller need do is add date. Issu- 
ing pre-packaged American Express 
Travelers Cheques is about as easy as 
handling the equivalent in cash. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS + CREDIT CARDS + TRAVEL SERVICE + FIELD WAREHOUSING - OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING - FOREIGN REMITTANCES + FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 


Travelers Cheques 


NO COUNTING—NO PAPER WORK 


Teller reaches for right package—that’s 
all. Information once supplied by teller 
is now pre-printed on purchaser’s appli- 
cation form. 


AT EVERY TELLER’S WINDOW 


Now every teller can handle American 
Express Travelers Cheques easily an 
profitably—help your bank achieve im- 
portant increases in sales. 





It was one of those days sparkling 
with the first suggestion of the year’s 
turn toward spring. No one could be 
blamed for letting his mind drift into 
visions of fresh-turned earth, blue 
water and sails, budding trees... 


A ringing telephone—the return to 
reality—and suddenly—chestnuts! Not 
“chestnuts in blossom,” but chestnuts 
on the fire—ripe chestnuts—imported 
chestnuts—causing no end of trouble 
and worry and embarrassment. 


“There are barrels and barrels of 
them,” said our correspondent friend 
morosely over the long-distance wire. 
“Perishable, too,” he added, “and 
worst of all they’ve arrived ’way past 
the selling season in this locality.” 


You get the picture: a shipment fi- 
nanced, delivery delayed, a market 
season lost, an investment in danger... 


A Surfeit 
of 


Chestnuts 


Truth is, we were stumped. These 
chestnuts looked more like hot pota- 
toes. What to do? 


Well, we hesitated and then decided to 
turn the problem over to some of our 
resourceful people in Credit Analysis 
and Investigation. There was just a 
chance that they could find a solution. 
Combing through wholesalers and im- 
porters, they luckily found a merchant 
whose chestnut market happened to 
be still active. They put him in touch 
with our harried friends and helped 
work out a sale satisfactory to both. 


“For a moment, we were chestnut 
brokers,” is the way they told the story 
in Credit Analysis and Investigation. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY @f 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. (Siae 


But by that time they were following 
through on the next query—answering 
one of the 8,000 a year we get at 
Bankers Trust. 


Fortunately, extremely few of the 
problems we receive are ever as 
knotty as “Operation Chestnuts.” But 
we mention this one—unusual as it 
was —as an example of the type of 
help we try to offer at Bankers Trust. 


Naturally, we can’t always guarantee 
a solution, but you'll find that every 
avenue of approach will be exhausted, 
speedily and efficiently, before you 
receive a report. And once in a while, 
we may even tackle a question as 
difficult as “Operation Chestnuts.” 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





From Where We Sit... . 


BANKING AND THE NATIONAL PURPOSE 


| epaceue PREOCCUPATION of our time is that arising 
out of an apparently growing concern regarding 
our lack of national purpose. That this lack exists 

in some degree there can be no doubt. That it exists to 
such an extent as to amount to a threat to our national 
survival is perhaps debatable; but that its existence con- 
stitutes a threat to our survival as a free people is a pos- 
sibility that has been troubling us for a number of years. 


In any case, the mere fact of our increasing concern 
regarding our lack of national purpose suggests all too 
strongly that the kind of devotion to an ideal that 
brought this country into being and enabled it to survive 
all the crises of the past might very well be said to be 
in a severe decline. 


Whatever the precise fact of the matter may be, the 
paramount need of the hour is national strength. It must 
be our national purpose, for one thing, to hold the line 
against any and all influences that would subtract from 
it, and to give all possible support to those that would 
have an opposite effect. The pros and cons of all the 
influences that might be said to fall into one or the other 
of these categories would fill a vast library, but each of 
us can do his best to honestly weigh for himself the ar- 
guments favoring this or that course of action. 


This line of thought, it seems to us, has its very definite 
application to bankers and banking as it has to every 
other business, profession, and industry in the land. For 
it is the standards to which we adhere in our workaday 
world that will determine, in the last analysis, the real 
worth of whatever contribution we may be making to our 
national strength. 


But what standards? and whose? Precisely what course 
of action, what policy, is best calculated to enable the 
bank to make a maximum contribution to our nation’s 
defenses against the forces that pose a threat to our con- 
tinued freedom and survival? These, we suggest, can be 
best judged in the light of the considerations that moti- 
vate them; and the extent to which a regard for our na- 
tional welfare figures in these considerations will con- 
stitute a fairly accurate measure of the value of the 
contributions to which they give rise. 


It may be said, generally speaking, that good banking 
makes for a sound economy and a strong nation. But 
bankers are also citizens, and Chase Manhattan Presi- 
dent George Champion makes it very clear in his article 
beginning at page 13 that the bank’s responsibility to 
society doesn’t concern itself at all exclusively with the 
figures to be found on balance sheets and operating 
statements. 


News of bank and association activities throughout the 
country gives abundant evidence of a steadily increasing 
awareness among the nation’s bankers of a need for 
direct action to the end that our citizenry may make 
more intelligent use of its prerogatives as a free people. 

The means by which organizations customarily give 
expression to their positions, attitudes, and sentiments 
is by the adoption of carefully formulated resolutions. 
This is all to the good, but resolutions, once adopted, 
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are all too soon and too easily forgotten. The terms 
in which they are expressed are ordinarily too general 
to lend themselves to effective implementation. 


Much more appropriate to many of the needs and 
problems with which organizations are called upon to 
deal would be the adoption of a creed and standards of 
practice, patterned somewhat after those employed by 
the Instalment Credit Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. 


As reported in the just-published issue of the commis- 
sion’s ‘“Timely Notes on Instalment Credit,” its recently 
adopted standards of practice hold, among other 
things, that “‘while we believe the social significance of 
instalment credit transcends all other factors in im- 
portance, the economic impact and the political effect of 
this credit must also be considered.” 


The broadened instalment credit creed adopted by the 
commission to replace the original creed of 1941 com- 
prises a clear statement of the principles that govern 
in the proper extension and administration of bank in- 
stalment credit. This statement and those which have 
preceded it could hardly have failed to exert a con- 
structive influence on the thousands who have read and 
considered them down through the years; and it is to be 
hoped that this method of inculcating a greater sense 
of social consciousness and responsibility as related 
to banking in general will be more widely employed as 
time goes on. 


Goals and objectives as reflected in our formally 
established standards of practice can be definitely as- 
certained only by giving thorough consideration to the 
ideals that we earnestly want to attain. An unidentified 
philosopher has been quoted as saying, in substance, 
that ‘ideals are like stars; though we may not grasp 
them with our hands, nevertheless every true mariner on 
the high seas of life chooses them as his guide and charts 
the course of his ship by them to reach his destination.” 


Since our course is set by the direction in which our 
ideals prompt us to move, it would seem to be very much 
worth while to do some hard thinking about them. We 
would do well to figure out what they are and set them 
down; to consider and revise them as often as we find 
the slightest opportunity for improvement. 

We need to realize and to avail ourselves of every op- 
portunity to make it clear to others that it isn’t panty- 
waist to talk of ideals—that the greatest and bravest 
of all in the pages of history are those men who had 
high ideals and the courage to fight for them. And that 
is exactly what it is going to take to develop and achieve 
the kind of a national purpose that will see us through. 


Editor 
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Precision 


Checks designed for mechanized handling 
must be produced with standards of preci- 
sion the same as the gears and electronic 
devices that are part of the check process- 
ing equipment. 


These exacting specifications have placed 
added responsibilities on those who print 
checks...and they have established new 
demands on the manufacturer of check 
paper. 


At LaMonte we have been alert to these 
demands to insure that our Safety Paper 
will continue to provide full satisfaction to 
its users, 
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Dialthe 5 
foreign =| o 
exchange... | » 


STate 2-9000 in Chicago 
WHitehall 3-0100 in New York 


Need to sell foreign exchange for a customer? Canadian dollars? Swiss francs? 
Indian rupees? Just call the Continental for an immediate quote. 

The Continental, we’re happy to say, is equipped to provide its correspondents 
with an exceptionally adept—and complete—International Banking Service. 

Our traders are in constant contact with the world’s major foreign exchange mar- 
kets. And the information you get by dialing either our Chicago or New York 
number will be up-to-the-minute . . . that very minute! 

Collections, transfers, letters of credit ... these, too, receive prompt and expert 
handling in our International Banking Department. Why not give us a call? 


CONTINENTAL DLLOINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 Member F.D.1.C. 
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NEW FINANCING 
Over-all Drop in ‘60 


The volume of funds to be raised in 
the financial markets in 1960 will fall 
“substantially” below the record $58 
billion of 1959, according to an analy- 
sis of the investment outlook released 
late last month by Bankers Trust Co. 
For the current year, the bank pro- 
jects the volume of new financing at 
$42.5 billion, “‘mainly because the 
Federal Government and its agencies, 
which in 1959 raised some $10.5 bil- 
lion, are expected to pay off about $3 
billion in 1960.” 


The bank also looks for a moderate 
over-all reduction in financing by 
other ‘‘users” of funds. In the long- 
term area, financing is expected to de- 
cline from $31.6 billion in 1959 to $30 
billion in 1960 as ‘‘the result of a siz- 
able decline in mortgage financing, 
offset in part by an increase in financ- 
ing through corporate securities.” 
Similarly, net short-term financing is 
expected to dip from last year’s record 
$16 billion to about $15.3 billion this 
year. 


“With many banks in a tight lend- 
ing position,” says the Bankers Trust 


Here is the New York Stock 
Exchange, largest organized se- 
curities market in the U. S. and 
one of capitalism's mightiest 
symbols. Listed on the Big Board 
are some 5.9 billion shares of 
stock with a total market value 
of more than $300 billion. 


More and more over the 
years, bank trust departments 
have come to occupy a key posi- 
tion in this and other securities 
markets. In their trust invest- 
ment operations, banks act as 
fiduciary or agent for a wide 
variety of accounts, of which per- 
sonal trusts and corporate pen- 
sion funds loom as the biggest 
market factors. (Apart from 
their institutional roles, of course, 
banks also are important to the 
securities markets as investment 
advisers to individuals.) 

That bank influence in the 
stock market will continue to 
grow in the years ahead is in- 
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study, ‘‘the rate of growth (of bank 
loans) will presumably slow down in 
1960.” The study estimates that bank 
loans (excluding mortgages and con- 
sumer credit) will increase by $4.2 
billion in 1960, compared with a jump 
of $7.1 billion in 1959. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Election Roundup 


Latest hat thrown in the ring for the 
vice presidency of the American Bank- 
ers Association in 1960 belongs to Sam 
M. Fleming, president of Third Na- 
tional Bank in Nashville. His cam- 
paign off to a fast start, Sam Fleming 
last month received the endorsements 
of at least four state bankers associa- 
tions, including his own Tennessee 
group. 

In the race for ABA’s No. 2 office, 
he joins Arthur F. Maxwell, president 
of both the First National Bank of 
Biddeford, Me., and the Biddeford 
Savings Bank, whose candidacy was 
announced several months ago. A 
third campaign reportedly is building 
up in behalf of D. Emmert Brum- 
baugh, president of the First National 
Bank of Claysburg, Pa. 


dicated by a new projection of 
common stock ownership to 1965 
and 1975. These estimates 
were developed by Cedric V. 
Fricke in a new book, The Vari- 
able Annuity, published last 
month by the University of 
Michigan Bureau of Business Re- 
search. The figures cover the 
major types of stockholder, in- 
cluding personal trust depart- 
ments and noninsured corporate 
pension funds. 

By 1965, says researcher 
Fricke, the bank-managed funds 
will own nearly 21 per cent of 
all common stock outstanding. 
And by 1975 they'll own a 
thumping 28 per cent. 


The personal trusts will con- 
tinue to own more common stock 
than any other institutional-in- 
vestor group, but the pension 
funds will show faster growth. 
Other institutions also will grow 
in stock market importance in 










THE VENERABLE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





Looking Ahead. Meanwhile, M. 
Monroe Kimbrel, executive vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Thomson, Ga., also is eyeing the ABA 
vice presidency—but in 1961. His 
candidacy was officially announced 
last month by the Georgia Bankers 
Association. 

The vice presidency of ABA is of 
course an automatic stepping stone 
to the association’s top office the fol- 
lowing year. This year’s ABA elec- 
tions will be held at the 86th annual 
convention in New York City in 
September. 

@ Jeremy C. Jenks, a partner in the 
New York brokerage house of Cyrus 
J. Lawrence & Sons, stepped up to 
president of the National Federation 
of Financial Analysts Societies, and 
Joseph A. Jennings, vice president of 
State-Planters Bank of Commerce & 
Trusts, was named executive vice 
president of the federation. The elec- 
tions took place during the analysts’ 
13th annual convention in New York 
last month. At next year’s conven- 
tion in Richmond, Joe Jennings will 
move up to president. The national 
federation links 26 security analyst 
groups with a combined membership 
of around 6,200. 


the 1965-75 decade, according 
to Mr. Fricke, while stock-hold- 
ings of individuals will decline 
not only relatively but also in 
total dollar amount. 

Estimated stock ownership in 
1965: Personal trust departments 
$65 billion, noninsured pension 


funds $25 billion, investment 
companies $27 billion, fire and 
casualty insurance companies 


$18 billion, life insurance com- 
panies $7 billion, variable an- 
nuity companies $400 million, 
other institutions $2 billion, and 
individuals $286 billion. 


And in 1975: Personal trust 
departments $80 billion, pen- 
sion funds $65 billion, invest- 
ment companies $54 billion, fire 
and casualty companies $35 bil- 
lion, life insurance companies 
$14 billion, variable annuity 
companies $6 billion, other in- 
stitutions $2 billion, individuals 
$268 billion. 





SAM M. FLEMING 
ABA Candidate 


@0O. D. Hansen, president of The 
Bank of Union County, S. D., became 
president of the Independent Bankers 
Association for 1960-61 at the associa- 
tion’s 26th annual convention in Den- 
ver last month. Reed H. Albig, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of McKees- 
port, Pa., moved up to first vice presi- 
dent of the anti-chain-banking organ- 
ization; and R. J. Castille, president 
of the Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. of 
Lafayette, La., was elected second 
vice president. 


@ Robert Tharpe, president of At- 
lanta’s Tharpe & Brooks, Inc., will be 
named president of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America when 
that group holds its 47th annual con- 
vention in Chicago in October. Nom- 
inated for vice president and second 
vice president of MBA were Carton 
S. Stallard, president of Jersey Mort- 
gage Co., and Dale M. Thompson, 
president of City Bond & Mortgage 
Co. of Kansas City. 

® Edward P. Clark, president of the 
Arlington (Mass.) Five Cents Savings 
Bank, advanced to the presidency of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks, and Samuel W. Haw- 
ley, president of People’s Savings 
Bank-Bridgeport, Conn., was named 
association vice president. NAMSB 
held its 40th annual conference in 
Washington, D. C., last month. 


EXECUTIVES 


Two Move Up 

Roland T. Duncan last month was 
named senior vice president of Bank 
of America, and becomes administra- 
tive officer for business relationships, 
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ROLAND T. DUNCAN 
Bank of America 


Detroit Bank 


a newly created post at the upper 
management level. In his new ca- 
pacity, Mr. Duncan will “direct and 
coordinate, on a statewide and na- 
tional basis, the business development, 
public relations, corporation and bank 
relations, advertising and publicity 
activities of the bank.” A veteran 
of 36 years with Bank of America, 
Roland Duncan has handled a wide 
range of assignments. Immediately 
following World War II, for example, 
he represented the bank in relations 
with other banks and corporations in 
the western states. Then for six 
years he managed Bank of America’s 
Berkeley Main Office. Most recent- 
ly, he was vice president in charge of 
branch operations. 

@ William B. Hall, who also is identi- 
fied with the field of financial public 
relations and business development, 
moved up from vice president to 
senior vice president of The Detroit 
Bank & Trust Co. Now 54, Bill Hall 
has been with the bank since 1936 
(except for one year when he acted as 
coordinator of the National Sales 
Finance Plan representing 3,000 
banks). A wheel horse in organized 
banking, he is a past president of the 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion (1952-53). 


The Builder 


Able, personable Louis J. Orabka 
last month was named president of 
Bank Building & Equipment Corp., 
which designs and builds banks to ap- 
peal to bank customers as well as to 
bankers. He succeeds the late Joseph 
B. Gander, who founded BB&E on a 
shoestring in 1913 and built it into a 


WILLIAM B. HALL 


LOUIS J. ORABKA 
Bank Building 


$23 million (1959 sales) national and 
international organization. Mr, 
Orabka is followed as executive vice 
president by Charles F. Ehrle, form- 
erly general construction manager. 


In 45 years with the St. Louis-based 
firm, Louis Orabka has at one time or 
another directed nearly every phase 
of its operations, including national 
sales, building contract work, manu- 
facturing and operations. He be- 
came a vice president in 1937, execu- 
tive vice president in 1948. In recent 
years Mr.-Orabka has spurred the 
company’s diversification into such 
fields as motor hotels, schools and 
cooperative housing. His eventual 
aim: a 50-50 balance between non- 
financial business and bank work. 

That both areas are thriving right 
now is reflected in a record company 
backlog of $36.5 million, up $5.5 mil- 
lion over a year earlier. Says BB&E’s 
new president: ‘‘Business prospects 
were never more encouraging.” 


MILESTONES 


Expansion Moves 


® The First National Bank of Louis- 
ville (resources: $174 million) reveal- 
ed plans to acquire Lincoln Bank & 
Trust Co. ($92 million). If the merger 
is approved, top management will 
consist of Wilbur T. Chapin, chair- 
man; Douglass W. Potter, president 
and chief executive officer; and Deroy 
Scott, executive vice president. 


@ The Philadelphia National Bank 
set up a new subsidiary, Philadelphia 
International Investment Corp., to 
make loans to and equity investments 
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You Bet It Saves Money! 


The First City National Bank of Houston recently inaugurated 
a new Freight-Pay Plan that saves shipper customers a lot of time, 


clerical work and—of course—money. 


This is typical of the many innovations that are part of 
First City’s constant efforts to improve its service to every customer. 


If you can use our experience in instituting similar services 


for your customers, just give us a call and we'll come running. 


FIRST CITY 
NATIONAL BAN K oF Houston 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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in foreign corporations. The new 
company is expected to supplement 
the bank’s foreign department, al- 
ready one of the largest outside New 
York City. 


@ International Bank, Washington, 
D. C., acquired working control of 
Financial General Corp., which com- 
prises 16 banks, five insurance com- 
panies and other financial, real estate 
and industrial interests, including 
Atlas Plywood Corp. Total assets 
of companies within the Financial 
General group: $725 million. 


@ General Dynamics Corp. common 
stock (BANKERS MONTHLY, Feb. 15) 
was admitted to a fully listed trading 
status on the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change. In connection with the new 
listing, the company has named The 
First National Bank of Chicago as a 
transfer agent. The stock also is listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 


@ Like many another merchandising 
company of late, J. C. Penney Co. 
may form its own finance subsidiary. 
Penney, fifth largest (1959 sales: $1.4 
billion) merchandiser in the U.S., did 
not get its feet wet in the credit field 
until late 1958. 


@® The Government’s Small Business 
Administration issued its 100th small 
business investment company license, 
just 21 months after the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act was signed by 
President Eisenhower. SBIC No. 100 
is owned by 12 upstate New York 
banks. 


BANK STOCKS 


One Fund's View 


Bank stocks, which have declined 
rather sharply this year, still rank 
high in the favor of many institutional 
investors. Delaware Fund, for ex- 
ample, has acquired an “appreciable” 
holding of bank shares, currently 
amounting to more than 5.5 per cent 
of net assets. 

In a letter to directors of the. $91- 
million mutual fund last month, 
Chairman D. Moreau Barringer pre- 
dicted that 1960 bank earnings will 
top the good 1959 level “by a com- 
fortable margin,’’ which leads him to 
expect a number of dividend increases 
this year. Mr. Barringer also cites 
the “‘vigorous history of growth which 
the major American banks display.” 

The Big Question. Why then, he 
asks, are bank stocks available ‘on 
such comparatively attractive bases 


at a time when industrial shares are 
still intrinsically high?’ His answer: 
“It seems logical that the public’s 
faith in the continuation of the present 
high level of interest rates and of bank 
earnings is somewhat dim. If so, 
this may be an extension of the argu- 
ment which postulates a sizable de- 
cline in business activity during 1960 
and 1961. If this should occur, and 
the Administration in power should 
attempt to ease money to counteract 
its effects, it may be argued that bank 
earnings will slump. 

“(But) it seems to us that this is 
borrowing trouble. It doesn’t seem 
likely that interest rates can retreat 
to the low levels of the early ’50s, at 
least within a couple of years; nor 
that banks are likely to sacrifice the 
substantial gains in book value and 
earning power per share which they 
have built up since then. In short, 
we think that bank stocks present one 
of the more attractive opportunities 
in today’s market.” 


Share Changes 


Five more major banking institu- 
tions announced share increases last 
month and this. 


Pittsburgh National Bank will split 
its stock two for one, subject to the 
approval of shareholders at a meeting 
on June 23. Directors also hiked the 
regular quarterly dividend on the 
present stock to 75 cents a share from 
70 cents. At month’s end, the present 
stock was 701% bid. 

American Security & Trust Co. of 
Washington, D. C., and its affiliate, 
American Security Corp., each offered 
rights covering 100,000 new shares at 
$55 a unit on a one-for-five basis. 
Managing underwriters: Alex. Brown 
& Sons; Folger, Nolan, Fleming- 
W. B. Hibbs & Co., Inc.; Johnston, 
Lemon & Co.; and Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., Inc. _ 

The Central Trust Co. of Cincinnati 
is paying a ten per cent stock divi- 
dend. The action boosts the number 
of outstanding shares to 369,600. 


Union Trust Co. of Maryland is 
offering 100,000 new shares to its 
stockholders at $46 a share on a one- 
for-four basis, with Alex. Brown & 
Sons and associates underwriting. 
Subscription warrants expire on June 
20. 


The Bank of Virginia has offered 
its stockholders rights to subscribe to 
40,000 additional shares at $22 a 


share on a one-for-nine basis. An ins 
vestment banking group headed by 
J. C. Wheat & Co. has agreed to pur- 
chase any unsubscribed shares after 
June 21. 


FINANCIAL BRIEFS — 


@ To the surprise of no one, the Illi- 
nois Bankers Association reaffirmed 
its traditional stand against branch 
banking or enlargement of holding 
company banking. But major Loop 
banks will continue to press for limit- 
ed branching in the Greater Chicage 
area. 


@ A cut in stock margin requirements. 
appears possible in the wake of this" 
month’s discount rate reductions (page 
19). Consensus in informed circles is 
that the Fed may lower margins from 
the present 90 per cent to-70 per cent. 
Many observers say the cut would: 
have come last month had it not been: 
for the summit breakdown and some 
emotional talk of a big boost in de- 
fense spending. 


@ Mutual savings banks, which have 
long stressed small thrift accounts, 
now seek ways to attract larger in- 
vestment-type funds. Some savings 
banks are experimenting with “in 
vestment deposit accounts,” which 
can be opened only in multiples of 
$1,000, and pay a higher rate of in- 
terest than passbook savings. Another 
possibility: savings banks might form 
new mutual funds, sell shares directly 
to the public. 

@ Keep your eye on July 1. That’s the 
date New York banks can begin ex- 
panding under the state’s new banking 
law (BANKERS MONTHLY, April 15). 
As this is written, it’s still not clear 
how fast the various Wall Street, sub- 
urban and upstate banks will move; 
but, judging by recent juggling in the 
affairs and shares of several banks, it 
may be sooner than originally ex- 
pected. 

@ Net current operating earnings of 
the nation’s 13,114 insured commer- 
cial banks hit a record $3.4 billion in 
1959, FDIC reported. However, net 
profits after taxes fell 12.6 per cent 
below the 1958 peak, due to thé 
sale of securities at a loss. Even so 
dividends rose 6.9 per cent. : 
@ At the end of 1959, 273 banks were 
operating 373 common trust fund 
with a total market value of $2. 
billion, the Federal Reserve Board 
ported. Common stock holdi 
amounted to a record $1.4 billion. 
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Automation 
doesn't have to 
obsolete your 


new quarters 


Automation can bring unsuspected headaches. Many bankers have 
discovered their buildings are unsuitable for automated operations 
...even relatively new quarters, if their designers failed to plan 
ahead. Result: Delay, inefficiency, added costs, inability to 
capitalize on automation’s promise. 


Bank Building’s specialized planners know how to provide for 
both current and future automation right in your basic plan, when 
it is most economical. Provision for heavier future loads is built 
into your structural design. Advance planning for bigger electrical 
demands produces maximum flexibility. Provision is made to 
handle the extra heat output of busy machines. 


When your quarters are planned by Bank Building’s experts, 
you'll be ready to convert to automation, when the time comes, 
with a minimum of cost, a maximum of efficiency. 


OF AMERICA 





THESE CHAIRS were recently 


occupied by four IH researchers. They are 
part of a research team that tumbles out 
ideas in a never-ending flow. 

They are creative engineers for whom 
the future is a challenge demanding con- 
stant dedication. Even the coffee-break is 
an open forum for new concepts — such as 


those outlined on what was a freshly 
laundered tablecloth. 


What will these ideas mean to the farm- 
ing, transportation, and construction indus- 
tries—and to your community? Only long 
hours at the drawing board, many months 
of testing, will tell. But they are certain to 
be followed by many more new ideas.. . 
ideas that will keep International Harvester 
ahead in the future . . . ideas that will mean 
much to our customers and to bankers who 
are meeting the financing needs of so many. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Whatever else it may or may not have done, the 86th Congress—now rushing 
toward adjournment and the political conventions——-enacted at least three major 
pieces of banking legislation. Certainly, its record in this area has been better 
than was generally expected following the 1958 elections. 

Last year, you’ll recall, Congress 1) liberalized several provisions of the 
law under which the Fed regulates bank reserve requirements, and 2) broadened the 
lending powers of national banks in a number of respects. Both measures had been 
actively sought by the banking industry. 


Last month, Congress enacted a new law on bank mergers. 

Final say-so over bank mergers is vested in the Federal bank supervisory 
agencies, as urged by the agencies themselves and ABA. The Attorney General also 
will submit a report on merger proposals, but it will not be binding. 

Six "banking factors" (e.g., financial history, capital structure, earnings 
prospects, management) must be considered by the appropriate agency in reviewing 
a merger application. 

Effect of the merger on competition——"including any tendency toward monopoly" 
—also must be taken into consideration. 

A merger can be approved if, after considering all seven factors, the 
appropriate agency finds it to be "in the public interest." 

The new law pleases moderates, does not satisfy rabid anti-merger forces. 


Biggest defeat for the financial community——and perhaps for the Administra- 
tion—will be Congress' refusal to remove or at least raise the 4 1/4 per cent 
interest rate ceiling on new Treasury bond issues. Prospects, never very bright, have 
been all but killed by the recent softening of money rates. 

Another possible shocker for the financial community may be shaping up in the 
Senate where liberals drive to repeal the 4 per cent tax credit on dividends. A 
similar move nearly succeeded last year. Odds are that the dividend credit can be 
saved again but it's by no means certain. 


Self-employed pensions on a tax-free basis, approved by the House in 1959, 
still rate a 50-50 chance of clearing the Senate this year. The Senate Finance 
Committee is considering the matter behind closed doors as this is written. 

Dead for this year: The Douglas bill requiring full disclosure of consumer 
finance charges in terms of simple interest, and the Mason bill relating to taxation 
of savings banks and savings and loans. However, both measures are expected to be 
reintroduced in the next Congress. 


President Eisenhower’s popularity remains high, the wailing of Khrushchev and 
detractors in this country notwithstanding. An indirect but real help to Nixon. 
The Democratic Presidential nomination: Still very much a horse race. 
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foreign countries, guidance on international markets, credit XN go 
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GOOD GOVERNMENT: 
A POLICY OBJECTIVE 


Staff Participation Is The Key 


The program here described is one bank’s contribution to the kind of a 
citizenry that can measure up fo its responsibilities as a free people whose 
government is of its own making. 


AST YEAR The Chase Manhattan 
Bank initiated a program de- 
signed to encourage civic re- 

sponsibility on the part of its staff. 
You may recall the saying: “‘Know- 
ing is not enough; we must apply. 
Willing is not enough; we must do.”’ 


Never was that saying more rele- 
vant to the American scene than to- 
day. Bankers and businessmen 
generally must “apply” and “do” in 
the political processes which make up 
American democracy. Of all the po- 
litical systems devised by man, none 
has enjoyed more worldwide respect 
and prestige. 


The United States has a big stake 
in this, for we have fought three wars 
since 1917 and we have spent over 
$75 billion to bring to other countries 
in the world more of an opportunity 
toYachieve a democratic form of 
government than they might other- 
wise have. 


Is the safety of our democratic form 
of government assured today in our 
nation? It must be remembered that 
it is a most difficult and complex form 
of government not only to achieve but 
to preserve. Great dangers are in- 
herent in the apathy and indifference 
of our citizens. One of the most im- 
portant safeguards in preserving our 
American democracy is a well- 
informed citizenry with an awareness 
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By GEORGE CHAMPION 


President, The Chase Manhattan Bank 


of the importance of active participa- 
tion in politics and government. 


It was the realization of this fact 
that prompted our bank to undertake 
a Public Affairs program last year. 
The program is in charge of an officer 
who concentrates his full time on it. 
We are trying to inform the members 
of our staff about some of the urgent 
problems of the day and their personal 
stake in them. In this way we hope 
to make them aware of the importance 
of good citizenship and how they can 


increase the scope and effectiveness of 
their citizenship by participating in 
the political process. 


Beyond that, we hope to acquaint 
all the people in our bank with the 
interrelationships of government and 
politics and the many ways in which 
they can become active in political 
and community affairs. Our approach 
to this is entirely non-partisan and 
places great stress on the fact that the 
political party in which they become 


Approximately 2,000 members of the staff enrolled. 





active and the extent of their activity 
is purely a matter of their own choice. 


Some may feel that this step on 
the part of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank is an innovation in the field of 
banking. Actually, bankers have 
always been concerned with the needs 
and problems of their communities. 
Depending as we always must on the 
confidence and good will of the public 
we serve, bankers should realize that 
we are judged in the community not 
only by the way we serve its people 
but also by our interest in its problems 
and affairs. The importance we at- 
tach to this in our bank is illustrated 
by our adoption of a formal policy 
which is expressed as follows: 


“Tt is the policy of the bank to 
encourage all members of its staff 
to participate actively in communi- 
ty, civic and political affairs. 


“The primary purpose of the 
policy is to enable the members of 
the bank’s staff to be useful and 
responsible citizens in the com- 
munities where they reside.’ 


Close to Community Problems 


Touching their lives from the cradle 
to the grave and even beyond, this 
responsibility encompasses the safe- 
keeping and investment of their sav- 
ings, the management of their estates 
and trust funds, the financing of their 
homes and businesses, and many other 
forms of assistance. No other busi- 
ness comes as close as does the bank- 
ing business to the vital problems that 
affect the community or the needs and 
welfare of its people. 


The ways in which bankers have 
taken leading roles in helping to solve 
the problems of the community are 
as varied as the communities them- 
selves. In all communities bankers 
have been leaders in projects for civic 
improvement and economic develop- 
ment. In agricultural areas bankers 
have led in efforts to improve eco- 
nomic conditions through promotion 
of better farming methods and assist- 
ance on such problems as soil improve- 
ment, crop diversification and the de- 
velopment of broader markets. 


Bankers have always taken leading 
roles in community welfare organiza- 
tions and fund-raising drives. Never- 
theless, there has been a growing 
realization on the part of many 
bankers that they have a further re- 
sponsibility. That is to increase the 
scope and effectiveness of their citizen- 
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ship by direct participation in the po- 
litical process which makes up our 
democratic way of life. 


In other words, we bankers have 
become much more aware of the tre- 
mendous impact of government and 
politics today, not only on our per- 
sonal lives but on the economy of 
our country. 


Inflation, the continuing threats to 
our free enterprise system, economic 
dislocation and unfair tax structures 
are only some of the problems that 
should concern every citizen. Who 
is better qualified to understand and 
provide the leadership in dealing with 
these problems than bankers with 
their understanding of the workings 
of our economic system? 


The setting up of a Public Affairs 
program in our bank was the answer 
to the question as to what we could 
do to help our people become more 
effective citizens in their communities. 
Its objective is two-fold: first, to keep 
them informed on important issues of 
the day so that they may be in a bet- 
ter position to formulate and make 
known their views to their elected 
representatives; and, secondly, to en- 
courage them to participate in the 
political process by becoming active in 
the party of their choice. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
significance of those two -words 
their choice—because this is a non- 
partisan program. Its sole aim is to 
encourage the members of our staff 


to act with freedom and effectiveness 
in the party of their choice. It recog- 
nizes the importance of preserving the 
political party system under which 
our country has grown and prospered. 


No Partison Political Aims 

This is a continuing program to en- 
courage our people to study, think 
and act as effective, responsible citi- 
zens, with no partisan political aims or 
objectives. It is not intended to be in 
any way a banking or business politi- 
cal action movement, or of concern to 
management people alone. I think 
our concept is best expressed in my 
message to the bank’s staff announe- 
ing the program: 


“Tt will conduct a continuing 
program to encourage all of us to 
study, think and act as effective, 
responsible citizens. This is not a 
program to endorse particular 
measures, men or political parties. 
It is not an attempt to organize a 
pressure group in favor of banking. 
It is purely an effort to increase 
your individual participation in 
electing capable men and women 
and supporting measures for the 
general welfare.” 


We considered it extremely im- 
portant in setting up the program to 
leave no room for misinterpretation 
of its purpose or non-partisan char- 
acter. We also wanted to leave no 
doubt of our intention that it is to 
be a continuing and long-range pro- 
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gram rather than one directed to im- 
mediate political aims or goals. 


Make Study of Public Issues 


To implement the program is the 
function of our Public Affairs Depart- 
ment. Its activities have two prin- 
cipal objectives. In one it will con- 
tinually study and keep our people in- 
formed on governmental actions, leg- 
islation and other public issues which 
affect their personal welfare or which 
may have an effect on their livelihood 
through their impact on the economy 
or business climate. In other words, 
we will strive to provide them with 
the facts on which to base their 
opinions and express their views to 
those who represent them in govern- 
ment. 

Too often indifference or failure on 
the part of many citizens to keep in- 
formed or take an active interest in 
legislation has made it possible for 
pressure groups with self-interests to 
exert an undue influence on legislation 
which is not always in the country’s 
best interest. In their efforts to resist 
these pressures, our legislative repre- 
sentatives should have the strong 
support of every citizen. The soundest 
kind of legislation is that which results 
from the greatest participation of all 
the people, not just a few with self- 
interests. Through this phase of our 
program it is our aim to help our 
people to become better informed on 
legislative issues and thus do their 
part to help our legislators to resist 
pressures for the enactment of un- 
sound legislation. 

In another of its activities the 
Public Affairs Department is con- 
ducting an educational program in 
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two phases. The first employs an 
economic education approach. It is a 
session of about one-half hour’s dura- 
tion which opens up with a sound film 
in which I explain the purpose and 
objectives of the program. 

The showing of the film is followed 
by a presentation which focuses at- 
tention on the growth in government 
costs and the continuing rise in the 
national debt and taxation. It also 
points up the impact and dangers of 
continuing inflation, at the same time 
stressing the relationship of these 
factors to political actions and the 
importance of more effective citizen- 
ship on the part of everyone. 

Since participation in this phase of 
the educational program was entirely 
voluntary, we were gratified to find 
that practically all of the 10,000 
members of our staff who were invited 
to participate actually did so. It was 
not only well received but also proved 
to be effective in creating interest in 
the political education seminars which 
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follow as the second phase of the edu- 
cational program. 


Approximately 2,000 members of 
the staff have enrolled for these semi- 
nars. They are designed to provide a 
fundamental knowledge of govern- 
ment and practical politics for those 
who wish to learn how they can be- 
come active in their political party, 
with particular reference to the im- 
portance of activity at the community 
and precinct level. 

In designing this phase of the pro- 
gram we studied all of the educational 
courses in practical politics that have 
come into wide use and incorporated 
those features which we felt best 
suited our situation. 


A Political Counselling Service 


As a follow-up activity to these 
seminars the Public Affairs Depart- 
ment provides a counselling service 
for those who desire information and 
assistance as to how they can be- 
come politically active in their party. 
It also maintains contact with those 
members of our staff who become 
active in community, civic and po- 
litical affairs and encourages them in 
these activities. 


It also sees that their efforts are 
appropriately recognized by manage- 
ment and publicized in our own news- 
paper and elsewhere. These include 
such achievements as election or ap- 
pointment to public office, outstand- 
ing service to or position in a political 
party and other forms of community 
or public service. 


There are two questions that have 
been asked of me most frequently 
about our program. I believe the 
answers to these questions will best 
serve to illustrate our intentions con- 
cerning it. 

One is, what is the policy of the 
bank with regard to an employee who 
wants to run for a public office? 


My answer is that we will not only 
encourage him to run, but if he is 
elected to a public office which does 
not require his full time, such as in 
the State Legislature, under our policy 
he would continue to receive his full 
salary from the bank. If the office is 
one requiring his full time, he would 
be granted a leave of absence without 
pay, but he would not suffer loss of 
seniority or any of the benefits pro- 
vided under our employee benefit 
programs. 


The second question is, will the 
Public Affairs program really be 
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continued on a non-partisan basis? 

My answer is that the program is 
not directed to any immediate or 
partisan political aims. It is not a 
program to endorse particular meas- 
ures, men or political parties. It was 
set up with the sole view of helping all 
members of the bank’s staff to be- 
come more effective citizens. 

Some examples will illustrate how 
we actually give effect to this. The 
first concerns a young man who came 
to the Public Affairs Department for 
advice. He had never been active in 
politics but had been approached by 
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neighbors in suburban New Jersey 
to run for the town council because 
they felt his business experience qual- 
ified him to represent them on the 
council. Many of the problems of the 
community involved fiscal matters— 
rising school costs, the need for ad- 
ditional tax revenues and similar prob- 
lems. When this man came to the 
Public Affairs Department, they did 
not know nor want to know his party 
affiliation. He was advised and en- 
couraged to accede to the request, 
with the result that a new recruit 
promptly started to work in the in- 
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terest of better government. 


Another example concerns a man 
who had been asked to become a 
member of a citizens’ advisory com- 3 
mittee to work with the Board of 
Education in his New Jersey com- 
munity. Because this man knew the 
bank was encouraging such activity 
he accepted and eventually became 
chairman of a subcommittee to advise 
on a bond financing program in con- 
nection with the construction of a new | 
school. 


More Aware of Responsibilities 


As to what the program has ac- © 
complished thus far, it is not possible 
to measure results in a tangible way. 
We do know, however, that it has’ 
done a great deal to make our staff | 
members more aware of the responsi- | 
bilities of citizenship. We have seen ™ 
an increasing number take a more 
active interest in community and 
political affairs. 


Two recent cases have come to my 
attention. The first concerns one of. 
our officers who campaigned for the 
position of trustee in his home town on 
Long Island and was elected. The 
other involves a young man with all 
the qualifications for a promising 
career in our organization who was} 
asked by his political party to be its? 
candidate for a state legislative office 
in Bronx County. As a result of our] 
policy, he accepted the nomination. 


We know that an increasing number 
of our staff members are becoming 
directly involved in such community 
activities as-schools, budgets and 
village boards. 


What we are trying to accomplish 
through our program is to make all 
of us in our bank more conscious 0 
our responsibilities as citizens. De- 
mocracy cannot be strong unless it) 
has the understanding and support of 
every citizen. If we are to enjoy the 
privileges and safeguards of democ 
racy, we must exercise to the fullest 
extent the responsibilities of citizen 
ship. 


When someone tells me there i 
really nothing he can do as one in 
dividual to influence the course o 
government, my answer is that there 
is something each and every one 0 
us can and should do. We can and 
should take an active part in the 
political process which is so vital i 
our government is to be truly repre 
sentative of all the people. 
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By William B. Hummer 


Bond markets entered the summer season on a spirited note, spurred on by 
reduction of the Federal Reserve discount rate to 3 1/2 per cent. 
: Assurance that monetary authorities are working toward a moderate expansion 
' ‘of bank deposits, as reflected by the trend of open market operations, increased 
' confidence in existing market levels. 
In early June the Treasury 90-day bill rate and other money market rates 


‘eased toward 1960 lows and prices of Treasury notes and bonds approached their 
| 1960 highs, established in late March. 


Fed authorities emphasized that the discount rate action followed evapo- 
|ration of inflationary psychology, but that they consider the economy to be sound 
‘and solid. Confidence, not exuberance, characterizes business—consumer—investor 
psychology today, in the Fed’s opinion. 

With this background, it appears likely that the credit policymakers will 
Maintain a status guo in open market operations over the near future. They may 

im permit the tempo of business, as reflected by bank credit demand, to determine 

im the volume of free or net borrowed reserves. 

i: Darkening international skies have not yet, at least, restored inflation 
Ppressures or importantly affected decisions of businessmen, the Fed believes; 

m hence, policy is still based on about the same considerations that prevailed 

before the ill-fated summit. 

While the discount rate cut was, as always, chiefly important for its 
I psychological rather than practical effects, such a move was highly logical in 

IB view of the shift in open market operations that has steadily reduced bank 

im dependence on borrowings from the Fed. 
, Net borrowed reserves averaged $500 million in the weeks following establish— 
ment of the 4 per cent discount rate last September. They averaged less than 
$400 million in the first 1960 quarter, declined to the $200 million level in April 
rand finally to about zero at the end of May. This last level appeared to be the 
(Fed’s target at the time of the discount rate reduction. 


Key question confronting the markets at this time, which will determine 
yield and price trends to come, concerns whether the course of business for the 
rest of the year will continue strong and even, or whether there will be renewed 
boom—time manifestations; at present, the Fed views the former development more 
ikely, but policy is highly flexible and would be quickly reversed if the 
Peconomy again became superheated. 

Another big force being pondered by the markets concerns the net demand for 
ffunds in the second half of 1960. 

: Net new deficit financing of the Treasury is estimated at $5 to $6 billion, 
‘divided between a cash financing of at least $3 billion in July (scheduled to 

be announced on or about June 30), plus another financing in September or October. 
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The Treasury’s cash balance at the end of June will determine the exact size of 
the July borrowing. Additionally, the Treasury will conduct refundings of $9.6 
billion 4 3/4 per cent notes in August, and $10.8 billion 4 3/4 per cent certifi- 
cates and 2 1/8 per cent bonds in November. 

There have been no cutbacks in the estimated volume of municipal and cor-— 
porate bond offerings over the remainder of the year; together, such borrowings 
may aggregate a record high. Lemand for mortgage funds remains clouded, and may 
play an important marginal role in determining long-term yields. 

The outlook for bank credit continues to suggest heavy loan demand over 
the second half of the year. Between the end of 1959 and May 25, commercial and 
industrial loans of reporting banks rose contraseasonally by $700 million. At 
this pace, it appears likely that expansion of such loans in the last six months of 
1960 could exceed the $2 billion growth that occurred in the final half of 1959. 


The markets are asking: Will sufficient funds be available in the exist- 
ing framework of yields and rates to meet pressing demands for capital funds and 
bank credit over the remainder of the year? 

This will be answered, of course, by the: rate of credit expansion. Fed 
decisions will hinge on how fast money supply rises. In turn, this will depend 
on decisions and intentions of borrowers. Money supply cannot increase unless 
there are applicants for credit, be they businessmen or government. 

Money supply rose only 0.7 per cent between the end of April 1959 and 
April 1960. With a background of healthier national psychology, the Fed is 
actively trying to promote a bigger increase. The authorities want to be sure 
sufficient funds are available to meet the needs of a growing economy. Conse-— 
quently, although Government holdings of reporting banks declined by about $3 
billion in the first three months of 1960, holdings rose about $1.3 billion 
between March 30 and May 25. The extent to which the usual seasonal decline in 
bank holdings of Governments is checked——as the Fed continues actions to increase 
money supply—will be a major determinant in shaping market trends. 


As _ we go to press, the Treasury has announced a partial advance refunding 
of the $11.2 billion 2 1/2s due November 15, 1961. Largest of all Treasury issues, 
commercial banks owned $5.7 billion of these bonds in the last survey of ownership. 
Up to $3.5 billion of 3 3/4s due May 15, 1964, and $1.5 billion 3 7/8s due May 15, 
1968, were offered in exchange on a par-for-—par basis. The new 3 3/4s yielded 4.22 
per cent and the 3 7/8s 4.13 per cent to maturity, based on market prices at the tim 
of the announcement. Results may determine the fate of the advance refunding theory. 


Strength developed in the municipal market late last month, reversing a 
two-month downward drift, and the discount rate cut gave the upturn in prices 
new impetus. Bidding on new issues has been more aggressive, and receptions of 
most offerings have been quite brisk. 

The calendar of offerings slated to be marketed is still quite heavy, 
however, and any sustained, significant improvement in tax-exempt prices still 
is not in prospect because of the volume of anticipated financing. 

Corporate bond prices surged ahead in early June after two months of 
hesitancy and in sharp contrast to the late-May slump which developed during 
post-—summit confusion. New syndicate offerings, such as the $30 million Michigan 
Wisconsin Pipe Line 5 7/8s and the $40 million Netional Cash Register 4 3/4s, were 
heavily oversubscribed. As in the tax-exempt market, a heavy volume of scheduled 
offerings will present a real test for existing price levels over the next month. 
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The right. kind of correspondent banking 

is like the electricity you use. 

Its value far outweighs its cost— and 

you can’t get along without It. 

You switch to the Philadelphia area’s 

strongest “current” of correspondent experience 
and helpfulness when you do business with 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
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LIQUIDITY & LOAN POLICY TODAY 


Bank loans made under present day conditions, says the 
author, must be such as to provide in themselves a degree of 
liquidity that will provide all needed protection against any 
probable contraction of deposits. 


By MILTON J. DRAKE 
Senior Vice President, The Detroit Bank & Trust Co. 


ROM THE TIME of the bank holiday 
in 1933 until the years imme- 
diately following World War II, 

the aggregate amount of loans held by 
the nation’s banks was at a low level 
in both a relative and an absolute 
sense. The early part of that period 
was marked by a studied effort to set 
the stage for a recovery from the great 
depression, and there was little or 
none of the kind of confidence that it 
takes to create a strong demand for 
loans. The war gave rise to all kinds 
of restrictions on the use of credit, and 
these, together with the great expan- 
sion of Government debt and bank 
deposits which occurred in its later 
years,. prevented any significant ex- 
pansion in the relative size of the loan 
accounts of our banks. 


Liquidity Becomes a Fetish 


During this long period, banks were 
forced into the position of having 
either to invest in Government or 
other securities, or to carry excess re- 
serves. This caused many bankers to 
adopt, by gradual stages, a philosophy 
that viewed as normal and highly de- 
sirable a degree of liquidity that was 
quite different from that which had 
prevailed in the banking system for a 
great many years prior to 1930. And 
that philosophy probably character- 
ized to an even greater extent the 
thinking of the corporate treasurers 
and bank analysts of the post-holiday 
era. 

Liquidity, in fact, became a fetish 
among certain individuals and firms 
who made the analysis of bank state- 
ments their special concern. This got 
to the point where many analysts and 
treasurers rated banks almost as much 
on the basis of liquidity as on that of 
quality. More than a few went so far 
as to downgrade banks if their cash 
and Government securities totaled 


less than two-thirds of their deposits. 


What many people failed to recog- 
nize during this period was the fact 
that the expansion of the money sup- 
ply, which was reflected in. bank de- 
posits, had not been offset, on the 
one hand, by an expansion of econom- 
ic activity, or, on the other, by an 
inflation of prices. In the immediate 
post-war period, following the removal 
of price controls and other war-time 
restrictions, prices rose sharply; and 
by about 1953 they had reached the 
point where most of the monetary in- 
flation was offset by an equivalent 
amount of price inflation. 

During this same period, there was 
a sharp rise in expenditures by indus- 
try for plant and equipment, which 
has continued up to the present time. 
The effects of this trend began to be 
felt in the banking system about four 
or five years ago as loans were grad- 
ually expanded to compensate in part 
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for the depletion of previously ex- 
cessive supplies of funds, and to meet 
the need for new funds with which 
to carry on a higher level of business 
activity at an inflated price level. 


As this development progressed, 
the loans of the banking system ex- 
panded rather rapidly, and the liq- 
uidity of banks, as measured by the 
ratio of their Government security 
holdings to deposits, declined ac- 
cordingly. As the loan-deposit ratio 
increased, it became evident that, 
while increasing numbers of banks, as 
judged by the liquidity standards pre- 
viously obtaining, would be seriously 
at fault in this respect, the same 
banks, which had been steadily in- 
creasing their capital accounts, were 
nevertheless sounder and stronger than 
ever. As the loan-deposit ratio hit 50 
per cent, and continued to rise to 
considerably higher levels (reaching 
as high as 65 or 70 per cent in some 
cases), talk of measuring bank quality 
on the basis of the liquidity standards 
formerly used died down. 


A Degree of Liquidity in Loans 


Banks for the past several years 
have so run their affairs as to have 
been enabled to meet all claims made 
against them, notwithstanding a high 
loan-deposit ratio. Some of them have 
actually undergone a substantial 
shrinkage of deposits with no un- 
toward effect. on their over-all con- 
dition. This has naturally given rise 
to some conjecture as to the reason 
for the liquidity thus evidenced, in 
face of the fact that a substantial por- 
tion of the deposits of the banks in 
question were invested in loans— 
assets which were formerly regarded 
by many analysts as providing rela- 
tively little liquidity. 


The answer obviously lies in the 
fact that loans themselves do have a 
considerable degree of liquidity which 
had previously been ignored. As a 
matter of fact, loan liquidity has now 
replaced much of the liquidity that 
many had thought could be provided 
only by Government securities or their 
equivalent. It is essential, therefore, 
that the policies governing the mak- 
ing of loans give this factor of loan 
liquidity the recognition it deserves. 
Stated differently, the adaptability of 
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the bank’s loan portfolio to a shrink- 
ing deposit structure has become a 
distinet factor in the formulation of 
loan policy. 

During the 15-year period ending in 
1950, some of the policies tradition- 
ally laid down for the lending of 
money were virtually ignored as banks 
employed every possible device in 
their endeavors to increase their loan 
accounts. A particularly noticeable 
departure from the traditional was the 
term loan with a maturity of any- 
where from five to ten years, and this 
was somewhat typical of the manner 
in which maturities in general had 
been extended. 


Proceeds of term loans became, in 
part, a substitute for the funds for- 
merly obtained in the capital markets. 
The proportion of such loans bulked 
large in the total loan accounts of that 
period, but they nevertheless repre- 
sented a relatively small part of de- 
posits because the loan-deposit ratio 
itself was still considerably below its 
historical level. 

With the substantial expansion of 
the loan-deposit ratio that has oc- 
curred since 1950, banks have had to 
give more consideration than was 
formerly the case to the rate of turn- 
over of their loanable funds. This has 
again brought into focus by gradual 
degrees the desirability and neces- 
sity of a loan policy based on some of 
the oldest banking principles. Loan 
policies are admittedly far from static. 
They change, as they should, to re- 
flect new developments in banking 
and altered conditions in the econo- 
my. In well run banks, however, there 
is more likely to be a shift of em- 
phasis than any change in the basic 
philosophy of lending. 

It is probably fair to say that the 
basic objectives served in the making 
of loans under the guidance of sound 
policy are to: 


® Meet responsibilities to business and 
individuals by providing credit where 
needed and justified; 


® So administer the extension of credit 
as to avoid excesses of credit expansion 
and contraction; . 


® Have sufficient flexibility to meet 
changing technological and economic 
conditions; 


® Select loans which provide a rea- 
sonable over-all liquidity for deposits; 


® Minimize loan losses by an adequate 
system of credit analysis and ad- 
ministration; 
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The Boston Bank 
is at home in New York 


Come to the heart of New York City’s financial district (2 Wall Street, 
actually), and you’ll find the Boston Bank hard at work. Here, our 
wholly owned New York affiliate, The First Bank of Boston (Inter- 
national), offers our customers complete foreign-banking facilities. For 
example, our export and import credits are available in New York as 
well as in Boston. This important convenience is one reason why more 
and more businessmen from every region are calling on the know-how 
of The Boston Bank. How about you? 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
IN NEW YORK: nee by The First Bank of 


ston (International), 2 Wall St. Mc 
OFFICES IN: i rE] 
ARGENTINA — Buenos Aires, Avellaneda, Rosario. » Yryy 
Brazit — Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos. i . ty 


usa — Havana, Santiago, Cienfuegos, 
Sancti Spiritus. 


IN EUROPE: Representative Office: 146 Leadenhall 
St., London, E.C. 3, England. 


, pie : 
CABLE: “‘Massnat” International Telex Number: 4 ( ) S | ( y N 
BS1 (Boston). on: ye 


NATIONAL BANK 





Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


of 


we use the fastest means of transportation to give our 
correspondents the benefit of the quickest availability of funds. 


a FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, of course! 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, naturally 
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@ Generate the maximum interest in- 
come consistent with sound credit 
extension. 


The attainment of these objectives 
is not as easy as the simplicity of this 
outline might indicate. It must be 
recognized as a basic aim, both by 
those who formulate loan policy and 
by those who are charged with the 
responsibility of giving it effect. 


Policies, by their nature, need to be 
broad in scope and general in pur- 
pose. Implementation, on the other 
hand, calls for the setting up of specific 
requirements as they pertain to cer- 
tain phases of daily activity. A loan 
policy, for example, might well incor- 
porate the following basic principles: 


1. The underlying responsibility of 
bank management in extending credit 
is to provide for the safety of de- 
positors’ funds. 


2. Information necessary to the 
understanding of every credit must be 
obtained and subjected to the highest 
standards of statement and credit 
analysis. 


3. The purpose of every business 
loan must be carefully determined to 
insure constructive use of the bank’s 
funds. 


4. A repayment program that is 
carefully geared to the borrower’s 
ability to repay is an indispensable 
part of every business loan agreement. 


5. Undue concentrations of loans 
to any borrower, industry, or on any 
one type of collateral should be 
avoided. 


6. Loan authority should be dele- 
gated to individual officers on a basis 
consistent with good public relations, 
the experience of the loan officer, and 
the size of the bank. It is frequently 
desirable to have group action on 
large commitments. 


7. A reasonable maximum relation- 
ship of loans to capital is important 
from the standpoint of risk, the ratio 
depending on the quality and liquidity 
of both the loan account and invest- 
ment holdings. 

8. Loans will always be made which 
are exceptions to policy. These should 
be recognized as such and should be 
made only when there are clearly de- 
fined conditions which warrant ap- 
proval. 

Much could undoubtedly be added 
to a list of items as general as the fore- 
going, but these are time-tested bench 
marks by which all properly managed 
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banks are guided in their lending ac- 
tivities. 

The mere formulation of a state- 
ment of policy “for the record,” of 
course, accomplishes nothing. There 
must be a clear understanding of the 
nature and purpose of the loan policy 
on the part of each of the bank’s lend- 
ing officers. It is just as essential, 
moreover, that there be a sound or- 
ganization of the lending activity that 
will absolutely assure the execution of 
policy in full conformity with the in- 
tent of those who participated in its 
formulation and adoption. The most 
effective means of achieving that end 
is by the establishment of a system of 
review or control that will take due 
cognizance of all exceptions to over- 
all policy and all failures to perform 
as promised. 


Must Know Composition 

Another essential to effective policy 
administration is that studies be 
made of the composition of the loan 
account, so that management may 
know at all times that there is a suf- 
ficient degree of liquidity in the bank’s 
loan portfolio to enable it to take care 
of any portion of a probable con- 
traction of deposits that it may be 
called upon to meet from that,source. 
Such studies can be based upon his- 
torical experience with various classes 
of loans in previous periods of eco- 
nomic recession. 


Loan policy should envision a con- 
tinuation of normal lending activity 
even when the economy is in a down- 
ward spiral, and it should avoid the 
premise that pressure on borrowers 
is properly coincident with pressure on 
deposits in a period of adversity. To 
accept such a premise as valid could 
only tend to make an already bad 
condition worse. 

It is obvious that if too large a pro- 
portion of total loans is based upon 
stock exchange or unlisted collateral, 
or is held in the form of term loans, 
there is a certain lack of liquidity. The 
less liquidity there is in the loan ac- 
count, the more must be provided by 
the investment account. The impli- 
cation here, of course, is that if the 
loans do not provide much liquidity, 
they must be held to a considerably 
lower relationship to deposits than if 
they are, by their very nature, rea- 
sonably liquid. 

If bank loans remain substantially 
where they are or rise to higher levels, 
it seems apparent that more effort will 
have to be directed toward the estab- 
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lishment and enforcement of sound 
loan policies, conceived at least in 
part for the specific purpose of pro- 
viding whatever degree of deposit 
liquidity may be required. A new re- 
sponsibility has thus been added to 
those with which bank policy makers 
stood charged in the years of rela- 
tively plentiful loanable funds. 


Workers Prefer Bank Loans 


Following four years of successful 
operation, The Garrett Corporation, 
maker of aircraft and missile systems 
and other products, reports its com- 
plete satisfaction with a plan by which 
bank credit has been made readily 
available to the employees of two of 
its divisions. The plan was introduced 
at Garrett’s AiResearch division in 


Phoenix in 1956 and at its Los An- 
geles divisions in 1958. 


The two cooperating banks are the 
Bank of Douglas in Phoenix and the 
Citizens National Bank in Los An- 
geles. The banks make all credit in- 
vestigations and decisions, and assume 
full responsibility for the loans. Over 
95 per cent of the applications made 
have been approved, and the loans 
made to date number 11,000 with a 
total of over $7.5 million. 

Among the benefits accruing to the 
company, according to the report, is a 
sharp reduction in the number of cases 
in which it has become involved in the 
financial difficulties of workers through 
garnishments, requests for salary ad- 
vances, and high-pressure collection 
attempts by workers’ creditors. Also 
cited are the following points of super- 


is are times when bankers cannot 


make available to a client the full amount of money 


desired. 


In many such cases Commercial Factors can assist 


the banker in rounding out a soand financial pro- 


gram. Whether on a short-range or long-range 


basis, on a participation arrangement or otherwise, 


we Offer a wide range of credit and financial serv- 


ices. These include— 


@ Old-line factoring 


¢ Non-notification factoring 


¢ Accounts receivable financing 


Supplementing these forms of financing, we make 


funds available to our clients on a secured or un- 


secured basis to support inventory, for machinery 


purchases, plant expansion programs, mergers, ac- 


quisitions, etc. 


Our relationship with leading bankers has always 


been one of mutual profitability. We welcome in- 


quiries regarding our services, and will be pleased 


to send a copy of our current statement. Call or 


write directly to Mr. Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Avenue * New York 16, N. Y. 
Established 1828 


iority over credit union operations 
from the standpoint of the worker: 
lower cost, more confidential and pro- — 
fessional handling of loans, and an op- 
portunity to establish and cultivate a 
banking relationship. Convenient 
automatic repayment is _ provided 
through payroll deductions. 


Rhode Island Adopts Code 


Rhode Island has become the 
sixth state to adopt the Uniform 
Commercial Code (BANKERS MONTH- 
LY, April 15) and the fourth in which 
it was enacted without a dissenting 
vote in the legislature. 


The code bill was introduced in 
the Senate on April 7. It passed that 
body unanimously on April 20 and 
on the following day was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee of the House 
where a trifling amendment was 
found to be necessary. Following 
amendment, it was unanimously 
passed by the House and sent back 
to the Senate which unanimously 
concurred in the amendment. 


Foundation for Commercial 
Banks Announces Changes 


At the annual meetings of the mem- 
bership and trustees of the Foun- 
dation for Commercial Banks recently 
held in Philadelphia, L. M. Schwartz, 
president of Citizens State Bank, 
Paola, Kas., and William H. Moore, 
Board Chairman of Bankers Trust 
Co., New York, were respectively 
elected chairman and vice-chairman, 
while Seward D. Schooler, president, 
Coshocton (Ohio) National Bank, 
was re-elected a vice chairman. 


As Foundation chairman, Mr. 
Schwartz succeeds Morris R. Brown- 
ell, Jr., vice president of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank, who was 
elected to the executive committee 
where he will head the committee 
on national advertising. 

In addition to becoming vice chair- 
man and a member of the executive 
committee, Mr. Moore will head the 
organization’s national membership 
committee. 

Elected to fill expiring terms on 
the 12-member board of trustees 
were William R. Kennedy, president 
of the Union Market National Bank, 
Watertown, Mass., and J. Harvie 
Wilkinson, Jr., president, The State- 
Planters Bank of Commerce and 
Trusts, Richmond, Va. 
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THE BEST LOAN COLLATERAL 


While inventories are generally in plain sight they are often overlooked 
as prime collateral for secured loans. 


So MR. LOAN OFFICER — the next time you see INVENTORY in 
plain sight on a financial statement — why not call in Lawrence. The use 
of Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts enables your bank to make safe 
and profitable inventory loans, and to provide your customers with needed 
working capital on a secured basis. 


THE LAWRENCE CoMPaANy 
"NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING » 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11 + 100 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 +» 79 Wall Street, New York 5 
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FROM 
CHECKS 


COMPUTERS - 


the only complete line 
for banking 


Name any phase of banking—Burroughs 
has equipment to handle it quickly, 
oe and ot. Name your spe- 
cial banking problem—Burroughs has ex- 
perienced representatives to help you 


solve it simply, efficiently, economically. 


For small but growing banks, Burroughs 
offers equipment that can later be ex- 
panded economically and step by step 
—through Burroughs Guaranteed Trade- 
in Allowance—into a fully integrated 
system. For large banks, Burroughs has 
entire systems to automate the whole 
banking operation. 


For full details on this Burroughs equip- 
ment, for counsel on its application to 
your bank, see your Burroughs represen- 
tative. Or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM’s 


Burroughs 


Burroughs 
Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
28 


T-128 imprinter —Heavy-duty cn- 
premises equipment with built-in 
precision for MICR encoding and 
personalizing of checks. 


Check Design and Production—Nation- 
wide facilities for design and off-premises 
printing of checks. The largest network of 
plants in the world. 


F-20068 Computer—Direct computation 
with direct output to accounting records. 
Many big-computer advantages at account- 
ing machine price. 


Disbursement Controller—A chee! 
protector that dates, protects and 
signs—all in one operation. 


Ten Key and Full 
Keyboard Adding 
Machines—Broad 
selection runs to 
colorful 13-digit, 
2-total models. 


205 Micro-Twin Microfilming 
Equipment—Recorder and 
Reader available separately or 
as a unit. Indexing meter for 
easy location of microfilmed 
documents. 


A-4001 Auto- 
matic Reader 
—Operates 
in conjunc- 
tion with the 
F-4232 to 
automatically 
transfer bal- 
ances andrun 
trial balances. 


F-4232 Electronic Accounting Machine— 
Puts electronics to work on complete bank 
accounting. Will accept various sized forms. 
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Class 10 Tellers 
Machines — 
Complete protec- 
tion for bank, 
customer and 
teller. Records 
day's receipts 
and validated 
information. 


Director 600 Book- 

For small and medium Three basic units, utilizing latest techniques 

sized banks. Many of unitized design, handle proof and distribu- P-703 Amount and Account Number Printer 
automatic big-machine tion of deposits, incoming clearings, cash —Low-cost, single pocket proving unit that 
features such as mul- letters and internal items—with high-level 1 


é : ; ; : automatically provides MICR encoding of 
— a ao automation. Available with MICR encoding. amounts and transactions as items are proved. 


F-214 Two-Teller: 
Window Posting 
Machine—F eatures 
individual teller-lock 
controls; separate 
accumulating regis- 
ters;immediately 
available cash balanc- 
ing totals—available 
at any time—for each 
teller. 


B-101 Sorter—The focal point of your document processing system. Com- 
bines flexibility with highest sorting speed—up to 1,560 items per minute. 


F-1000 Typing 
Accounting Machine 
—Descriptive account- 
ing at its best. Fully 
automatic. Electric 
typewriter. 


crofilming 

der and 

arately of 

meter for 

icrofiieas B251 Visible Record Computer —High speed electronic processing and 
creation of hard-copy accounting records. Provides vital management 
reports. Fully transistorized. 


F-5000 Dual Printer Accounting Machine— 
First fully automatic accounting machine with 
dual printing. Doubles posting speed. 


F-212 Sensimatic 

Accounting 

Machine — 

Handles wide 

range of bank 

accounting jobs. 

Has interchange- 

able program 

units, each of 220 Electronic Computer—Provides large-scale capacity in the medium-priced 
which controls 4 range. A proved performer offering wide choice of peripheral equipment. 
jobs. 
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Common Stock Analysis 


MERCK & CO., INC. 


Here is an outstanding 
growth company in an out- 
standing growth industry. 

Despite a somewhat dis- 
appointing first quarter, 1960 
should prove another record 
year for Merck. 


At around 95, this invest- 
ment-type stock is selling for 
32 times estimated earnings 
to yield 1.7 per cent. While this 
valuation is admittedly high 
by general standards, it ap- 
pears justified in view of long- 
er-term prospects. 


By H. ROGER SECREST 


URING the last two decades the 
medical profession has scored 
one major accomplishment 

after another. As a result of advances 
in diagnosis, surgical techniques, treat- 
ment of disease and ailments and im- 
provements in hospitals, people now 
are living healthier and longer lives. 
Clearly, the drug companies have 
made an important contribution to 
this progress. They also have been 
able to translate their successes into 
superior sales and earnings growth. 

It is the almost unanimous opinion 
of industry spokesmen and analysts 
that the outlook for the drug industry 
is extremely bright. They can point, 
for example, to an expanding popula- 
tion—and to the fact that the biggest 
drug consumers, the young and the 
elderly, are the fastest growing age 
groups. Moreover, increasing amounts 
of money are being spent on medical 
research, and important knowledge is 
being obtained. Yearly, people are 
becoming more health conscious; 
they’re spending more for medical 
care, and they’re also accepting new 
drugs more rapidly. (Significantly in 
this regard, the benefits of group 
hospitalization plans are recognized 
by the public and this form of insur- 
ance is spreading.) 

What’s more, the expanding de- 
mand for drugs is not confined to the 
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U. S._ It’s also apparent in many 
foreign countries as economic and 
educational conditions improve and 
medical personnel increase. Thus, 
the drug industry envisions substan- 
tial growth overseas, as well as at 
home. 


Individual drug companies will par- 
ticipate in the industry’s expected 
growth in varying degrees depending 
upon which phases of the business 
they are engaged in. Merck, with its 
widely diversified line of products and 
heavy emphasis on research, appears 
in a particularly favorable position. 


History & Business. For more than 
half a century Merck was primarily 
a manufacturer of fine and medicinal 
chemicals, which were sold to food 
processors, pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers and a number of industrial 
users. Then in 1953, the company 


acquired Sharp & Dohme, one of 
the largest manufacturers and dis. 
tributors of biological and phar. 
maceutical lines in the U. S. Today, 
Merck sells as many as 1,300 diffe rent 
products. } 

The Merck Chemical Division, 
largest of the company’s four operat- 
ing units, produces chemicals and 
drugs that are distributed primarily 
in bulk to other processors and other 
divisions of the company. The Merck 
Sharp & Dohme Division makes phar 
maceutical specialties, biologicals and 
other products from medicinal chemi- 
cals, and also markets the majority 
of Merck’s products. Foreign opera- 
tions (except for Canada) are con- 
ducted through Merck Sharp & 
Dohme International Division. All 
research and developmental work for 
the company is managed by Merck 
Sharp & Dohme Research Labora- 


MERCK & CO.: 10-YEAR SUMMARY 
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PLEASE DO NOT LEAVE 
ANYTHING ON THIS DESK 


OFFICER NOT HERE 


A 0 AMEE 


- oni 
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This trip is really necessary! 


This year, as in previous years, many of the 
desks in our Banks and Bankers Division will be 
vacant during May and June. 

Why? Because many of the officers will be 
attending annual state banking conventions 
across the country. 

Every man in the Banks and Bankers Division 
has the responsibility of handling specific geo- 


graphical areas. And each looks forward to re- 
newing old friendships and making many new 
ones while attending these conventions. 


Personalized attention is just part of the full- 
time banking service we offer. If you are not 
now in a correspondent relationship with us, 
this is our invitation for you to get in touch with 
the Banks and Bankers Division. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets - Building with Chicago since 1863 


June 15, 1960 
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GENERAL PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors of Gen- 
eral Portland Cement Company 
has this day declared a quar- 
terly dividend upon its Common 
Stock of 30 cents per share, 
payable June 30, 1960 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on June 10, 1960. The 
stock transfer books will remain 
open. 

HOWARD MILLER, 


Treasurer 
April 26, 1960 


et 


INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


Common Dividend No. 162 


A dividend of 6242 ¢ per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
June 15, 1960, to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business May 27, 1960. 


C. ALLAN FEE, 
Vice President and Secretary 


May 6, 1960 
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tories Division. 

Merck’s principal product groups 
are diuretics, steroid hormones, vita- 
mins, antibiotics, vaccines, veterinary 
and agricultural products, non-medici- 
nal chemicals and a miscellaneous 
group. Of the eight groups, the first 
three are by far the most important, 
accounting for approximately 61% of 
sales in 1959. 


An example of the extremely rapid 
growth potential of a successful drug 
is Diuril. This diuretic, which is 
effective in reducing excess levels of 
body fluid and useful in treating 
various heart diseases, was introduced 
in early 1958. Today, the several 
Diuril products comprise the com- 
pany’s most important group profit- 
wise, and account for at least 15% 
of sales. Initially the profit margin 
is high on a successful drug, but as 
volume increases and _ production 
methods improve the price is reduced. 


Merck was one of the first com- 
panies to do research on synthesis of 
steroid compounds and has _ been 
quite successful in this field. Cor- 
tisone was the company’s first product 
in this group and was very beneficial 
in the treatment of arthritis. Since 
then, several improved products have 
been introduced. The most recent, 
Decadron, is thought to be Merck’s 
most important product. 

Merck distributes a number of vita- 
mins in both bulk and specialized 
forms. As late as 1957, vitamins 
were the company’s first product 
group saleswise, but severe competi- 
tion has reduced both prices and 
volume. 


Merck did considerable develop- 
ment work in penicillin and strepto- 
mycin and is one of the leading pro- 
ducers of antibiotics. However, the 
company has not developed an effec- 
tive broad-spectrum antibiotic and 
competition has held prices and 
volume down. 


The company also is an important 
factor in vaccines. Its most recent 
vaccine, Tetravax, provides immuni- 
zation against diptheria, polio, tetanus 
and whooping cough. This vaccine 
was introduced in 1959 and was 
readily accepted by the medical pro- 
fession. Merck was an important 
producer of polio and Asiatic flu vac- 
cines and is still doing extensive re- 
search in these areas. 

Since the introduction of sulfa- 
quinoxaline in 1958, Merck has been 
active in coccidiostats, which are used 


for the control of the serious poultry 
disease, coccidiosis. Other products 
in the veterinary and agricultural 


group include feed additives and plant, 


disease preventatives. 
The company also has two im- 
portant products in the non-medicinal] 
chemicals group. In both cases, com- 
mercial production was started in 
1958. The first, monosodium gluta- 
mate, a food flavor enhancing agent, 
is selling well despite heavy competi- 
tion. The second is ultrapure silicon, 
used by the electronics industry in 
diodes, transistors and tunnel diodes, 
The demand for ultrapure silicon is 
substantial and Merck appears to be 
one of the leaders in this field, too. 


The miscellaneous products group 
includes sulfonamides, narcotics and 
anesthetics, a few proprietary items 
such as Sucrets and S. T. 37, and 
medicinal specialties for the treatment 
of gout, hypertension, amebiasis and 
mental disorders. 


Since the Sharpe & Dohme merger 
in 19538, Merck’s foreign operations 
have been expanded as follows: 


——— In Millions 


Investment Net 
in Net Foreign 
Foreign Sales 


Assets 


1953 $10.2 $37.0 23% 
1959 39.9 63.0 29 


Foreign 
Sales as % 
of Total 
Sales 


In 1953 Merck’s foreign business 
was based principally on exports from 
the U. S. Since then, however, the 
company has made sizable invest- 
ments in foreign manufacturing facili- 
ties, so that today a very large per- 
centage of foreign sales are items pro- 
duced in these facilities. Merck has 
a large interest in, or wholly owns, 
subsidiaries with plants located in 
Africa, Asia, Canada, Europe and 
South America. 


The company expects its foreign 
operations to continue to expand at 
a rate at least equal to the domestic 
growth. Facilities in foreign areas are 
being enlarged and new ones will be 
built as market conditions require. 
Undoubtedly operations abroad will 
become increasingly more important 
in the years ahead. 


Research. The life blood of any 
ethical drug manufacturer is its re 
search department. Merck manage 
ment has long recognized this fact, 
having established one of the in- 
dustry’s first large research organiza- 
tions back in 1933. Today, the com- 
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oultry pany’s research expenditures are the 
oducts largest dollarwise in the industry, and 
altural | also consistently rank above the in- 
| plant dustry average when expressed as a 
of sales. During the last decade ~ 

o im- Takes outlays for research have ex- A Ser vice Your 
licinal | ¢eeded $119 million. The company’s 
» COM-} record since the Sharp & Dohme 
ed in] merger follows: 

giuta- 


agent, ($000,000) 
m peti- Research Asa % 
ilicon, Expenditures of Sales 


Customers Appreciate 


try in 1953 9.9 
liodes 1954 9.7 

“3 1955 10.9 . When you have clients whose requirements are beyond your 
con is 1956 12.5 


to be 1957 14.9 | loaning policy, our service can help them get additional work- 
too. 1958 17.1 


group 1959 18.6 | ing capital. The lack of finances or ready cash often stands in 


s and 
items 
7, and 
tment} The company recently stated that 
is and| 80% of its prescription sales during 
the third quarter of 1959 were 
products discovered within the last 
ten years. Diuril and Decadron, for TERM LOANS — LOANS AGAINST RECEIVABLES 


example, are in this category. Looking 
ahead Merck expects big things from — COLLATERAL LOANS — CHATTEL MORTGAGE 
LOANS — PURCHASE AND LEASE-BACK OF EQUIP- 


Research outlays for 1960 are esti- | }| the way of progress and more profit. 
mated at around $20 million. 


Financing organizations give consideration to: 


nerger 
ations 





Thrombolysin, which can dissolve 
clots in blood vessels. It also is 


Ban %{ hoped that a high purity polio vac- | |} MENT — REAL ESTATE LOANS — FACTORING OF 
otal . . . . | 
si |e i  clecteonie Auld. 2 new teem, ||| ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE — INVENTORY LOANS — 
“bs nique for forming silicon junctions |} REDISCOUNT OF INSTALLMENT PAPER AND MISCEL- 
was developed in 1959, and may per- 
ainsi mit parallel junctioned single crystal LANEOUS SECURED ADVANCES. 
silicon to serve as the base for micro- 
Je modules. 
sie And just recently, the U. S. Na- 
facitiey “onal Heart Institute reported Merck We provide lending institutions data on loan applicants and 
e per- is starting human clinical trials on a P 8 PP 
a pro-} "@W anti-high blood pressure drug. their requirements. We help the small businessman who has 
“k than While commercial development of this , 
owl drug is at least several years away, ||) the character, integrity and assets to warrant such help, find the 
jel eee cates that een ee er financial institution best fitted to his individual needs. 
e ane be continually exploring the unknown 
and introducing new drugs to alleviate 
ord suffering. | 
ind & Financial Position. Since 1953 the NORTH AMERICAN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
mestie | C°MPany has consistently strength- ; : 
as are} °ned its financial position. While reli- | }) Financial Public Relations Counselors 


: ance on funded debt has been minor 
will be : ; 
quire. during the period, preferred stock at 
d wil the end of 1953 accounted for 38% of | ]) 
the capital structure. By the end of | }) Executive Office 
1959, preferred stock had been re- 216 North Wabesh Aveaue 
duced (primarily through conversion | 
of any} into common stock) to 120,000 shares, | |) Chicago 1, Illinois 
its Te} or less than 8% of total capitalization. 
anage} The 10,578,723 common shares ac- 
3 fact, count for the remaining 92%. 
1 Net working capital totaled $96 
anise million, which should adequately sup- 
o Com port present sales, and the current 
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As Arizona’s oldest bank, 
with offices throughout 
the state, First National 
just naturally knows 
more about Arizona bus- 
iness, industry, markets 
and people. 
For full information write: 
Business Development Dept. 


First National Bank 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Alpine 8-7212 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BAW KK or arizona 


person to person hanking ... Statewide 
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Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


ratio was a comfortable 3.8 to 1. 

Capital expenditures in 1959 were 
$10.9 million, of which $4.5 million 
was invested in foreign facilities. 
While such outlays in 1959 were down 
substantially from the $16.7 million 
spent in 1958, 1960 property additions 
are expected to exceed $15 million. 
Capital requirements probably will be 
around this level for several years, 
and should be financed readily from 
internal sources. 


Earnings. Over-all, the company’s 
record has been quite good. How- 
ever, from 1951 through 1955, when 
the company did not introduce any 
important new products and was en- 
gaged in the problems of the Sharp 
& Dohme merger, sales were relatively 
stable and profit margins low. Be- 
ginning in 1956, profit margins again 
exceeded 20% and the return on the 
stockholders investment moved back 
to previous levels. 

The poorer 1960 first quarter re- 
sults have been attributed to a con- 
tinuing decline in the prices of many 
bulk chemicals, and to the introduc- 
tion of competitive pharmaceutical 


products. (Among the product groups 
now selling at lower prices than early 
last year: antibiotics, diuretics, polio 
vaccine, steroids and vitamins.) How- 
ever, since Merck is expected to 
market some new products of its own 
in coming months, 1960 should prove 
another record year for the company, 
But the rate of growth will be slower 
than in most recent years. 

More specifically, full-year earnings 
are tentatively projected at around 
$3.00 a share. Thus at its recent price 
of 95, the stock is selling for 32 times 
estimated earnings, to yield 1.7%. 

Conclusion. There is little doubt 
that Merck is an excellent ethical drug 
company with a well diversified line 
of products, a productive research or- 
ganization and an improving position 
in foreign markets. Moreover, all in- 
dications are that the company will 
be able to retain its pre-eminent posi- 
tion in the future. 

While the current price—earnings 
ratio is admittedly high by general 
standards, it appears justified when 
the stock is considered on a long-term 
basis. 


NEW BOOKS and ANALYSES 


TREASURY-FEDERAL RESERVE STUDY OF 
THE GOVERNMENT SECURITIES MAR- 
KET. Three books: 108 pages, 159 
pages, 112 pages. Individual books 
$1.00 each; set of three books $2.50. 
Division of Administrative Services, 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, Washington 25, 
D. C. Part I: Report on consultations 
with bankers, dealers, etc.; an or- 
ganized exchange or a dealer market? 
Part II: Factual review for 1958. 
Part III: Market statistics; margin 
requirements; the repurchase agree- 
ment; an association of dealers? 


STATISTICS ON THE SAVINGS MARKET. 
1960 edition. 24 pages. $1.00. Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 12 East 
36 St., New York 16. Charts and 
tables. 


1960 STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL RETIRE- 
MENT PLANS. 229 pages. Bankers 
Trust Co., 16 Wall St., New York 15. 
Trends in retirement plans; tabula- 
tion of the important provisions of 
actual plans. 


HSVENTORIES AND BUSINESS HEALTH. 
By Roy A. Foulke. 61 pages. $1.00. 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., P. O. Box 
803, Church Street Station, New 
York 8. Text plus important financial 
ratios for 78 lines of business. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE FACT 
BOOK 1960. 52 pages. Publications 
Division, New York Stock Exchange, 
11 Wall St., New York 5. Figures and 
facts on the exchange community, 
market activity, listed securities and 
historical data. 


GOLD AND THE BALANCE OF PAY- 
MENTS. 23 pages. The First National 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago 90. Series 
of charts and tables. 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING 
CO. 16 pages. Investment Research 
Department, Hayden, Stone & Co., 
25 Broad St., New York 4. Stock 
study. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE. Seventh edition. By 
Albert F. Chapin and George E. 
Hassett Jr. 589 pages. $7.50. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
West 42 St., New York 36. New 
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revised edition of highly successful 
text; includes section on bank credit. 


INVESTMENT FUNDAMENTALS. By Wil- 
liam C. Freund and Murray G. Lee. 
150 pages. $2.00. Council on Banking 
Education, American Bankers Associ- 
ation, 12 East 36th St., New York 16. 
Text covers bonds and stocks; fac- 
tors affecting prices and yields. 


GARDNER-DENVER CO. 20 pages. 
Montgomery, Scott & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5. Investment 
study. 


INVESTMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 68 pages. 
Australia & New Zealand Bank Ltd., 
Box 537E, G.P.O., Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. Covers both portfolio and 
direct investment. 


MONEY, BANKING AND ECONOMIC 
WELFARE. By Paul B. Trescott. 578 
pages. $7.50. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 West 42 St., New York 
36. Undergraduate text stresses the 
impact of various financial practices 
on the public welfare. 


INVESTMENTS. Seventh edition. By 
David F. Jordan and Herbert E. 
Dougall. 582 pages. $10.60. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
11. Completely revised and up-dated; 
covers the economics of investment, 
media, mechanics, investment pro- 
grams of individual and institutional 
investors, and security analysis. 


POSTWAR MARKET FOR STATE AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
By Roland I. Robinson, adviser in 
the Division of Research & Statistics 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 227 
pages. $5.00. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. Study of the 
market and of the effect of tax 
exemption on yields. 


HARRIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK. 
The Illinois Co. Inc., 231 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 4. Investment aspects of 
pending merger with Chicago Na- 
tional Bank. 


JAMES TALCOTT, INC. Edward J. Fitz- 
gerald, James Talcott, Inc., 225 
Fourth Ave., New York 3. Basic data 
on company’s operations, growth, 
etc. 


INDIA. 24 pages. The First National 
City Bank of New York, 55 Wall St., 
New York 15. Economic study. 
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Nonworking 
inventories 


become working 
capital through 


American Express 
Field Warehouse Receipts 


Field warehousing means collateralizing a loan by putting inventories to 
work . . . a principle that has helped many industries achieve great savings 
and profits . . . helped banks to new and safer loans. 

American Express Field Warehousing puts those loans on a sound basis 
. . . provides the finest protection for inventory collateral. Their efficient 
administration of field warehouses provides: monthly IBM* commodity 
reports; extensive legal liability and fidelity bond protection; lender- 
controlled releases; frequent inspections; and many more advantages. 

For information, contact your nearest American Express office, or write 
for a free copy of ‘Inventory in Action.” 

*Registered Trademark of IBM Corporation 

American Express Field Warehousing Corporation 
65 Broadway, New York 6,N. Y. Offices Nationwide 
A member of the 110-year-old American Express family 





What Earnings Per Share? 


Comparisons of earnings per share can serve effectively 
as an investment guide only if the figures used from year 
to year by the subject corporations are truly comparable. 


Often they are not. 


By JACK HOFERT, C. P. A. 


job it is to select common 

stocks for trust and other im- 
portant portfolios are well aware that 
varying corporate accounting tech- 
niques have a way of distorting many 
earnings comparisons—unless, of 
course, the published figures are ad- 
justed to a truly comparable basis. 
But it’s not always easy to recognize 
these distortions; nor is it always easy 
to make the proper adjustments. 


R* ir of this magazine whose 


Examples of the manner in which 
varying accounting procedures affect 
reported earnings may be found in 
the inclusion or exclusion of non- 
recurring items, and, in the case of 
mining companies, the inclusion or 
exclusion of a charge for depletion. 
Others arise in the computation of 
depreciation, the pricing of inven- 
tories, the capitalization or expensing 
of certain large expenditures where 
such treatment is properly optional, 
and the treatment of profits from the 
operations of subsidiaries. Among the 
non-recurring items which may have 
a substantial effect on reported earn- 
ings are gains and losses on the sale 
of fixed assets or investments, the 
write-down of assets, and federal tax 
adjustments for prior years. 


How Much Depreciation? 


Under our present tax laws, many 
corporations are allowed a _ rapid 
write-off of the cost of “emergency 
facilities,’ which can hardly fail to 
distort its earnings figures. For 
example, Carpenter Steel’s 1959 re- 
ported earnings of $4,594,850 gave 
effect to a deduction of $329,145 for 
accelerated depreciation of emergency 
facilities; while U. S. Steel deducted 
$57,173,159 from its earnings to 
cover depreciation taken for the 
same purpose in 1958. 


Our tax laws also allow various 
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methods of computing ordinary de- 
preciation, some of which result in a 
much greater deduction in the early 
years of an asset’s use than in its 
later years. The double declining 
balance method, for example, permits 
deduction of depreciation under cer- 
tain conditions at a maximum of 
twice the yearly percentage of de- 
clining balances, while asset costs are 
depreciated by the same dollar amount 
each year under the straight line 
method (See Bankers Monthly for 
Dec. 15, 1959, p. 34). St. Croix 
Paper Co., for example, reported net 
income in 1958 of $1.87 per share, 
following application of the declining 
balance method, whereas earnings 
would have been $2.42 per share had 
the straight line method been used. 


It is obvious from the foregoing 
that a corporation’s depreciation 
policy may have a significant effect 
on the allocation of income from one 
year to the next, and a knowledge of 
these policies is essential to a proper 
evaluation of the trends indicated by 
any comparisons of earnings figures. 


How Is Inventory Priced? 


Another factor that has an im- 
portant bearing on reported earnings 
in any given year is its method of 
pricing inventory. The last-in, first- 
out (LIFO) method is of course based 
on the assumption that the latest 
costs should be the first to be charged 
out, so that inventories are carried at 
the cost of the items purchased 
earliest. 


The first-in, first-out (FIFO) 
method, on the other hand, is based 
on the assumption that costs should 
be charged out in the order in which 
they are incurred. Where this method 
is applied, inventories are carried at 
the cost of the items most recently 
purchased. It naturally follows, there- 


fore, that a greater profit will normally 
accrue in a period of rising prices 
under the FIFO than under the LIFO 
method. By the same token, use of the 
LIFO method has been instrumental 
in the past several years of rising 
prices in effecting a considerable sav- 
ing in income taxes, and is therefore 
the one most commonly used by cor- 
porations. The difference between the 
two methods is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing simplified example: 

A corporation’s sales are $6.00. 
The beginning inventory consisted of 
one item purchased for $1.00 in a 
prior year. Current year purchases 
consist of two items, one purchased 
for $1.00 and another purchased later 
for $2.00. The inventory at the end 
of the period consists of one item. 

FO FIFO 
BONN s 20's serous 
Cost of sales 


Beginning inventory... 1 
Add: Purchases 3 


4 
Less: Ending inventory. 1 


WOES 4 6.56. b Sceaw alas 


Under the normal base stock inven- 
tory pricing method employed by 
Endicott-Johnson, the normal or base 
inventory is carried at an unchanging 
level, thus minimizing fluctuations 
caused by changes in market con- 
ditions. This is accomplished by 
constantly reducing the inventory to 
pre-determined fixed prices which are 
substantially below current market 
levels. The cumulative effect of this 
method is refiécted in the company’s 
interim report for the period ended 
May 29, 1959, which revealed that its 
stock had a net book value of $47.95 
after giving effect to the charges 
against earnings made necessary by 
this inventory pricing policy. Net 
book value in the absence of these 
charges would have been $73.59. 


What About Depletion? 


Earnings figures of mining corpora- 
tions can be especially misleading if 
company policy in the matter of de- 
pletion charges is not fully considered. 
Among the companies whose reported 
earnings give effect to such a charge 
is International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Ltd. Those of Anaconda 
Copper and Kennecott Copper, how- 
ever, do not. 

The significance of. this charge as 
an earnings factor is illustrated in the 
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Frontjor back...{new Hammermil! 
| Sentry Safety 
| shouts*stop’ at 

check-raisers 


A DROP OF INK ERADICATOR on either side 
of new Hammermill Sentry Safety paper 
uncovers a discouraging rash of warn- 
ing words — STOP * STOP + STOP. No 
would-be check-raiser can ignore this 


signal. No teller can miss it. 


You get this double protection—plus 
Hammermill quality —with every order 
of Sentry Safety. And at no premium 
price. Ask your check printer for 
samples of Hammermill Sentry Safety’s 
seven attractive colors and white. Or 
write Hammermill Paper Company, 
1505 E. Lake Rd., Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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reported income of United Electric 
Coal and Homestake Mining. United 
Electric Coal’s 1959 reported net in- 
come of $1,811,313 gave effect to a 
deduction of $321,163 for depletion. 
Homestake Mining’s reported 1958 
earnings before depletion amounted to 
$2.05 per share, as compared to 96c 
after depletion. 


Were Expenditures Capitalized? 


Certain large expenditures may be 
either charged to the income of the 
current year in their entirety or capi- 
talized and charged against income 
over a period of several years. An 
oil company, for example, which ap- 
plied the latter method to its in- 
tangible drilling costs, would be able 
to report a more stable level of earn- 
ings than one which chose to write 
off these costs as they were incurred. 
The extent to which this might be 
true would depend, of course, on the 
constancy of the drilling operations 
of the companies in question. 

Ohio Oil Co. capitalizes its in- 
tangible drilling costs, while Continen- 
tal Oil immediately expenses such 
costs. A comparison of the earnings of 


With private wires uniting our own offices in all 
3 Pacific Coast States, direct airport pickups, and 
transit crews working through the night, we speed 


collection of your items throughout the West. 


SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities... PORTLAND, Oregon... SEATTLE and 
TACOMA, Washington « HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


these two corporations should take 
these differing policies into account. 


Subsidiaries a Factor 


Most large corporations have vari- 
ous subsidiaries, both domestic and 
foreign, which may be wholly or par- 
tially owned. The operating results 
of these subsidiaries can be very 
significant; yet, here again we have 
the problem of varying techniques 
governing the inclusion of the earnings 
of a subsidiary in the reported earn- 
ings of the parent corporation. 


Chrysler directly includes in its 
consolidated income statements only 
wholly owned foreign and domestic 
subsidiaries, and does not consolidate 
the income of those subsidiaries in 
which it owns less than 100 per cent 
of the voting stock. 


United States Steel consolidates its 
earnings with the earnings of all sub- 
sidiaries (with minor exceptions) of 
which a majority of capital stock is 
owned by the corporation or by any 
of its consolidated subsidiaries. 


General Motors, which wholly owns 
the voting stocks of all subsidiaries, 





consolidates the income of only those 
subsidiaries which are engaged in 
manufacturing and wholesaling mar- 
keting operations. Earnings of various 
other subsidiaries, including the giant 
General Motors Acceptance Corp,, 
are not directly consolidated into the 
reported earnings of General Motors, 


Northern Pacific Railway com- 
pletely excludes the earnings of all 
subsidiaries from its reported earnings. 


The operations of subsidiaries which 
are less than 50 per cent owned are 
never consolidated in earnings state- 
ments. The classic example illustrat- 
ing the possible significance of this 
exclusion is found in the ownership 
by Du Pont of approximately 23 per 
cent of General Motors. 


It should be noted that while the 
earnings of subsidiaries are not con- 
solidated with those of the parent 
corporation, the dividends paid by 
them are included in the reported 
earnings of the latter. 


While these varying treatments of 
income derived from subsidiaries place 
very difficult burdens on investors 
attempting to make accurate com- 
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parisons, knowledge of the methods 
‘| employed by a particular corporation 

can be quite helpful in appraising the 
intrinsic value of its stock. Analysis 
of published information may dis- 
close “hidden earnings’’ of the sub- 
sidiary which may be of further 
significance in evaluating the stock. 


Fixed Assets & Investments 


Gains or losses on the sale of fixed 
assets can have a substantial effect on 
reported earnings. Some corporations 
include such extraordinary gains or 
losses in their reported net earnings 
figure. Others do not. 


Christiana Oil reported earnings of 
4c a share in both 1959 and 1958. 
However, the 1959 earnings of $73,493 
included a non-recurring profit of 
$206,325 on a sale of real estate and 
oil and gas properties. In actuality, 
therefore, an operating loss was in- 
curred in 1959, as compared to an 
operating profit in 1958, despite the 
identical earnings per share reported 
for both years. 

In contrast, Moore-McCormack 
Lines did not include in its 1958 re- 
ported net earnings figure of $2.98 
a share, a gain on trade-in of vessels 
amounting to $2.10 per share. 

Similar problems are _ presented 
where there are gains or losses on the 
sale of investments. 


U. S. Plywood’s 1959 reported net 
earnings of $13,430,093 included a 
gain of $2,512,500 on the sale of an 
investment. West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper, on the other hand, reported net 
earnings for 1959 of $11,777,000, 
which did not include a net profit of 
$11,775,000 on the sale ofan invest- 
ment. 

Loft Candy reported earnings of 
82c per share in 1959 as compared to 
$8c per share in 1958. Of the 1959 
reported profit of $1,151,222, how- 
ever, $810,000 represented gain on the 


Reported earnings. . 
Portion attributable to gain 
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Portion attributable to refund 
of prior year’s federal taxes 


Portion attributable to interest 
received on the tax refund 


Earnings after removing non- 
recurring items (loss) 
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liquidation of an investment; and the 
operating profit excluding this non- 
recurring gain was in fact less in 1959 
than in 1958. 

Greatly depressed earnings may re- 
sult in a year in which they are re- 
duced by the amount by which assets 
are written down. For example, 
Stanley Aviation reported net income 
of only $86,026 in 1959 as compared 
to $163,924 in the prior year. But an 
extraordinary write-down of assets of 
$307,024 had been deducted in com- 
puting the reported net earnings figure 
for 1959. Assuming that no similar 
charge-off will be necessary this year 
and that other factors will be similar, 
it would be logical to predict a greatly 
increased reported profit in 1960. 

Because of the high rates of taxa- 
tion on corporate income, Federal tax 
adjustments can greatly affect re- 
ported earnings. Ryerson & Haynes, 
Ine. had a prior year’s federal tax 
credit of $94,000 in 1959, which re- 
sulted in a reported profit of $10,742, 
whereas the company actually sus- 
tained a substantial loss. 


Factors Sometimes Combine 


Todd Shipyards reported earnings 
per share of $4.02 ($2,974,613) for 
1959. Earnings for the previous year 
were $3.81 per share ($2,874,179). 
Thus, while earnings for this company 
could be interpreted as being on the 
uptrend, an analysis of the income 
statements for the two years (see 
table) discloses that the contrary 
was actually the case. 

The significance of such an analysis 
is self-evident. 

Comparisons of reported earnings, 
in short, are really useful in arriving 
at a judgment of trends and relative 
values only to the extent that the 
totals employed are made up of 
identical components which are iden- 
tically arrived at. 


1959 1958 


$2,974,613 2,847,179 
(345,123) (171,608) 
(2,557,327) 


(683,112) 


$ (610,949) 2,675,571 
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Al | ISO COUPON 
BOOKS 
@ Eliminate unnecessary detail 


@ Prevent accumulation of 
repetitive expenses 


© Keep “‘cost per payment” 
at the profit level 


Join the thousands of banks, 
finance companies and 
others who have picked 
Allison Coupon Books to 
save money and still 

get the best collections. 


informative booklet 
and samples 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send me information and samples 
showing how Allison Coupons save money 
and still get better collections. 


Name. 
Firm 
Address_ aN? 


City and State... 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P, O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, indiana 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Proper Perspective 


Richard A. Aishton, president of 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Chicago, on Russian 
growth: 


HE RUSSIANS seem to have a 
habit of revising published 
figures from time to time on 

a pretty casual basis, so it would 
be reasonable for any thinking per- 
son to take such undefined figures 
with a grain of salt. It also should 
be obvious that Russia is several 
generations behind us in economic 
development. If you start with a 
much smaller pie and increase it 
just a little bit, the percentage rate 
of growth looks large. But this 
completely ignores the fact that 
the annual amount of Russian 
growth in absolute terms is still 
much less than ours. 


Basically Different 


Alfred Hayes, president of the Fede- 
ral Reserve Bank of New York, 
speaking before the New Jersey 
Bankers Association: 


NOTHER AREA for thinking 
through the possible advan- 
tages to be gained from 

greater flexibility is in the Federal 
Reserve’s regulation of maximum 
interest rates on bank deposits. 
... Perhaps a useful first step 
would be to draw a clearer line 
between savings deposits and those 
other time deposits of commercial 
banks which are basically different 
in function. Such possible differ- 
ences in basic characteristics and 
their implications for bank port- 
folios and for the interest payable 
on these deposits should be studied. 


A Look Ahead 


Marcus Nadler, consulting econo- 
mist to The Hanover Bank, writing 
on banking in the next decade: 


HE FACT that the earning assets 
of the banks will consist more 
of loans and less of govern- 

ment obligations may lead to a 
change in investment policies, par- 
ticularly those of the large banks, 
and may create some liquidity 
problems. The banks, confronted 


with a strong loan demand, will con- 
sider their government portfolio 
more as a source of liquidity and 
less as an important source of in- 
come. Many banks will also pay 
closer attention to their regular 
cash flow resulting from the grow- 
ing volume of consumer and term 
loans. The reduced holdings of gov- 
ernment obligations will also tend 
to make the banks more dependent 
on the discount window of the Re- 
serve banks. 


Bullish on Banks 


Standard & Poor’s Industry Surveys: 


HE RECENT MARKET ACTION of 
bank stocks reflected a more 
conservative appraisal of 

equities in general, with the result 
that the current average price- 
earnings ratio of leading bank 
stocks is quite reasonable. With 
earnings continuing at a record 
level, and the pattern of long-term 
growth in bank earnings likely to 
trace that of general economic ex- 
pansion, bank shares continue to 
merit a prominent place in the in- 
vestment portion of the average 
stock portfolio. They afford secure 
returns and the promise of gradual 
long-term growth. 


Four Out of Five? 


Alan G. Rude, president of Uni- 
versal C.I.T. Credit Corp.: 


S TO AUTOMOBILE CREDIT in the 
future, I am confident that 
the current ratio of seven 

financed new-car deals in ten will 
rise in this decade to at least four 
out of every five. By the late 
1960s, auto instalment credit should 
increase to more than $25 billion 
per year, compared with the recent 
$16.7 billion. Actually, these esti- 
mates may be conservative. 


Whither Bond Yields? 


C. Richard Youngdahl, executive vice 
president of Aubrey G. Lansiton & 
Co., Inc., speaking before the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association: 


N THE BASIS of the current 
domestic business and credit 
situation and prospects there- 


fore, I am inclined to the view that | 
yields on short-term securities may | 
continue at prevailing levels or drop © 
further. Present yields on longer- 7 
term Treasury, corporate and mu- | 
nicipal bonds also seem reasonably 7 
attractive, although the possibility | 
of a substantial decline in yields on | 
securities maturing in over five © 
years does not seem particularly © 
good. 


Analyst’s View Now | 
Joseph A. Jennings (page 5), vice © 
president of State-Planters Bank of | 
Commerce & Trusts, speaking be- | 
fore the Southern Trust Conference 7 
of the American Bankers Associa- 7 
tion: 
@ Bonds as a group still have more 
appeal than equities in terms of in- 
come and relative value. 

@ Equities should be bought cau- © 
tiously and with an even greater 
degree of selectivity. 


®@ Selection of common stocks with J 


good solid basic value that con- 
tinues to grow is more important 7 
than timing. This is not to mini- 7 
mize the latter. 
@ Common stocks ought to return ~ 
more than fixed-income securities ~ 
over a sustained period of time. 


What Kind of Image? 


Herbert A. Leggett, vice president of | 
Valley National Bank, writing on ~ 
attempts to picture the modern day * 
banker as a ‘‘jovial extrovert’: 


T MAY BE HERESY to question § 


such a trend but there is ob- ¥ 


viously more to banking and © 


business than just being jovial and # 


friendly. ...Jovial extroverts | 
may be pleasant to associate with © 
but, in selecting a person to handle ~ 
one’s investments, manage a busi- | 
ness or even act as bridge partner, ~ 
some more substantial qualities are 7 
desirable. We think that the term = 
“businesslike” is.one of the most © 
expressive in our language. It in- | 
cludes many attributes such as re- © 
liability, integrity, efficiency and a © 
sense of values. Every intelligent 
person or business is naturally © 
courteous and considerate in deal- — 
ing with others. 
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with the NEW MONROE 
SAVINGS TELLER MACHINE 


Now Monroe offers you the method and the i ihe p 
machine to trim 2/3 off your depositors’ win- » 
dow waiting time! And more, this new Monroe NROE 
Savings Teller Machine is especially designed Fs 
to deliver a full measure of automatic account- ~) 

A ing efficiency — yet cost $1,000 less! Call your a 


& DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES Man from Monroe for details. DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company. Inc..Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange. N.J. 
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OPERATING NEWS & TRENDS 


INSTALLATIONS 


At Nat'l City of Cleveland 


The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land recently announced the installa- 
tion of an electronic data processing 
system which is capable of processing 
the accounting work for 33,000 check- 
ing accounts in an hour. The first 
phase of the system is a General 
Electric Company Sorter-Reader, in- 
stalled by GE’s Computer Division, 
Phoenix, Arizona. Preparations began 
over three years ago. 

The new equipment, according to 
John S. Fangboner, president, will go 


into operation immediately. Begin- 
ning with the sorting of checks, the 
system will be used, as other elec- 
tronic components are added, for all 
accounting work on checking accounts 
and on all types of loans, trust de- 
partment records, and other account- 
ing functions of the bank. 

The announcement coincided with 
the bank’s observance of its 115th 
anniversary. 


At Mellon National 


For the past month, Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company has 
had on display on the main banking 
floor of its main office a recently pur- 
chased electronic reader-sorter manu- 
factured by the Pitney-Bowes and 
National Cash Register Companies. 
At demonstrations which were sched- 
uled daily, Monday through Friday, 
the public was given an opportunity 
to witness the automatic sorting of 
checks and other encoded documents 
of various sizes and thicknesses at a 
rate of 750 items per minute, ap- 
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proximately eight times faster than 
the job could be done by hand. Figur- 
ing in the demonstration were docu- 
ments with folds, stains, scotch tape, 
stamping inks, and ragged edges, none 
of which affected the operation. The 
machine is fifteen feet long and three 
feet high. 


Shown in the photo are Raymond 
C. Kolb, left, vice president of Mellon 
Bank’s Operating Department, and 
Norman R. Smith, assistant vice 
president, Methods Division. Mr. 
Kolb has for several years been a 
member of the ABA’s Technical Com- 
mittee on Mechanization of Check 
Handling. 


SERVICES 
A Credit Card for Cash 


The many types of credit cards now 
in use enable holders to obtain merch- 
andise, gasoline, meals, hotel accom- 
modations, etc., but no cash. To meet 
the latter need, a personal check certi- 
fication service entitled “Credit Card 
for Cash” has been invented by A. M. 
Strong who was a vice president in 
charge of the foreign department of 
the American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago until his 
retirement a few years ago. He had 
previously been a vice president of the 
Public National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York. 


Offered through the A. M. Strong 
Corporation, 33 North LaSaile Street, 
Chicago 2, Ill., this service enables 
bank depositors to certify and cash 
their personal checks outside of the 
bank, up to an aggregate amount 


authorized by the bank. The plan has 
been copyrighted, and a patent is 
pending for the device employed in 
implementing it. 

This device consists of a personal 
check certification card by which the 
issuing bank guarantees the payment 
of checks that have been signed and 
endorsed by the holder in the presence 
of the payor, and bear a stamp for the 
amount of the check. The stamps are 
issued in amounts of $10, $25, and 
$50. The depositor-holder uses his 
regular bank check, and his identity 
is verified by comparing the signature 
on the check with that appearing on 
the certification card. 


SYSTEMS 
Deposit Validating Machine 


Jack Taylor, left, customer rela- 
tions manager for Cincinnati Time 
Recorder Co., and John B. Hanekamp, 
assistant vice president, The Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co., are here 
shown watching teller J. E. Schuste 
as he inaugurates the use by his bank 
of the Time Recorder Co.’s deposit 
validating system. Using desk size 


machines, the new system validates 
copies of deposit records with date, 
teller number, bank name, office num 
ber, and transaction number. The 
added copies speed end-of-the-day 
balancing and minimize errors at both 
teller’s cage and central proof de 
partment. 

The validating machines are ps 
of the new electronic processing sy® 
tem now being installed by Fifth 
Third in its main and 26 braneb 
offices in Cincinnati. 
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Recordak announces fhe new 


Here’s the fastest, most versa- 
tile microfilmer ever built! 


Only half the size you’d expect a large- 
volume microfilmer to be! Yet this 
new RecorDAK RELIANT 500 Micro- 
filmer lets you handle more work more 
efficiently than ever before! 


New performance. In one minute, 
for example, it photographs the front 
and back of 500 checks . . . indexes the 
film . . . even endorses or cancels each 
item when optional RECORDAK en- 
dorser is used. Operation is automatic. 
Precision controls ‘“‘supervise”’ over-all 


double feeding . . . make your opera- 
tor’s job unbelievably trouble-free. 


New convenience. Operator simply 
slides out film unit to load film, or to 
substitute unit with different reduction 
ratio (40 to 1, 32 to 1, 24 to 1). This 
also makes it practical for each depart- 
ment to microfilm with its own film 
unit—unitizing their work and reduc- 
ing need for extra microfilmers. 


New styling. The RE.LiAntT 500 
Microfilmer’s trim good looks comple- 
ment today’s modern bank offices — 
reflect, in still another way, the expe- 
rience gained by REcorDAKk in thirty- 
three years of microfilming research 


machine performance prevent and development. 


Kodamatic indexing 
controls give you up to 
100 different code set- 
tings for rapid reference 
to film images. 


3 3 i . . . 
Film units can be inter- : ae 


changed in seconds to handle =a ® 
ae 
=RECORDERK 


work of various departments 
more efficiently. 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 33rd year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
eevee esreeeesesesseses MAIL COUPON TODAY «eee eee222 22020082808 


1-6 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


REcORDAK endorser (low- Send free 4-color folder describing new Recorpak RELIANT 500 Microfilmer. 


cost accessory) lets you can- 
cel or endorse items while 
microfilming them. Bank —____ Street 
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New ROBERTS 


universal electric 
NUMBERING MACHINE 


The numbering head of the new Roberts 
E-21-U “‘universal electric’’ is entirely flex- 
ible. It can be turned to permit numbering 
at any point on a sheet, card, tag, label or 
strip of material up to 12 inches wide and 
of any length. It automatically prints num- 
bers from 1 to 999,999 with instant choice 
of consecutive, duplicate or repeat through 
as many as 10 carbons. Just plug in. Also 
available for foot operation. Roberts num- 
bering machines have been leaders since 
1889. Write Roberts Numbering Machine 
Division, Heller Roberts Mfg. Corp., 700 
Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


HELLER ROBERTS 
Manufacturing Corporation 


WILL PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 


we will pay the following prices__- 
‘$20 Gold .... $36.50 each 
; $18.00 each 


We are also seeking the following. . 
$50 Gold_- $650.00 each 
$4 Gold. $1,500.00 each 
Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 

no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to_- 





123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2680 


One of America’s Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers in 
Coin Appraisals for Banks, Estates, Insurance Companies 
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Remodeled Quarters Provide Maximum Protection 


Security First National Bank re- 
cently completed a $4 million top-to- 
bottom remodeling of its Los Angeles 
Sixth & Spring Street Home Office, in 
the course of which more than 2,000 
of its staff of 9,000 had to move at 
least one time. Along with a maxi- 
mum of efficiency, comfort, friendli- 
ness, and banking ease, the remodeled 
quarters provide the last word in pro- 
tection against robbery and holdup. 


A key factor in the bank’s safety 
system is the observation booth shown 


EQUIPMENT 


Key Punch Desk by Diebold 


Latest addition to the extensive line 
of data processing accessory equip- 
ment developed and produced by Die- 
bold, Incorporated, manufacturer of 
bank and office equipment, is a new 
Key Punch Desk. 

Constructed on a true modular 
principle, the desk permits users to 
pre-determine the kind of storage ar- 
rangement desired. Built-in flexibility 
makes it easy to change storage ar- 
rangements as requirements vary. 


Three different drawer sizes are 
available for use with the desk. In- 
dividual drawer units lock firmly to- 
gether without special tools and can be 
just as easily unlocked when desired. 

Different drawer sizes can be used 
in multiples of the same or different 
series to meet individual requirements. 
Similarly, different partitioning plans 
within each drawer are also available. 


above. If approached by a bandit, the 
teller signals the guard manning the 
booth through a direct warning line, 
and the entire guard force is alerted 
by radio operating on a private wave 
length. Each guard carries a small 
paging radio on his belt, with speak- 
ers attached to his coat lapel. 

The bank’s vault area is under the 
constant surveillance of closed-circuit 
TV cameras; and cameras and moni- 
tors are located in strategic stations 
throughout the bank. 


Each drawer features a recessed full 
grip handle with a label holder insert 
positioned for best visibility. 

For additional information address 
Diebold, Incorporated, Canton 2, 
Ohio. 


Rem Rand's Univac Ill 


A large-scale electronic computer 
described as having a processing speed 
nine times faster than its predecessor, 
Univac II, and offering a 25 per cent 
increase in operating efficiency over 
present data processing systems, has 
been introduced by the Remington 
Rand Division of Sperry Rand Corp. 

Known as Univac III, the new sys- 
tem has a unique “program interrupt 
feature’ that automatically tells the 
computer when its peripheral equip- 
ment has finished a task so that it can 
instantly be put to work again. The 
computer can therefore keep all of its 
associated equipment operating at all 
times. This has been achieved by 
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using a printed circuit. 

The entire contents of a standard 
letter-size file drawer can be stored on 
a single reel of tape and read by the 
computer in 4.8 minutes. 

Reading, writing and computing 
can be carried on simultaneously, with 
a reading and writing rate of 200,000 
digits a second. 

Typewriter communication in Eng- 
lish can be maintained between the 
Univac III operator and the computer 
itself. 

Univae III will work with both 
magnetic tape and punched cards. Its 
card reader operates at 700 cards a 
minute, and data will flow from its 
high-speed printer at the rate of 700 
lines a minute. 


Address Remington Rand Division 
of Sperry Rand Corp., 315 Park Ave- 
nue South, New York 10, N. Y. for 
further details. 


BOOKLETS 


Automation by Lease 


The answer to the problem of find- 
ing the capital with which to finance 
the constantly mounting cost of 
present day office equipment lies in 
leasing, rather than owning, such 
equipment. That is the gist of the 
message contained in a brochure en- 
titled “Leasing Releases Working 
Capital,” recently issued by Acme 
Associates, Inc., 321 Palmolive Build- 
ing, Chicago 11, Illinois. Among the 
other benefits cited as flowing from 
leasing are increased profits, facili- 
tated modernization, and the preven- 
tion of diluted ownership. Copies may 
be obtained by addressing a request 
to the company. 


Hanover Recruiting Aids 


The Hanover Bank, New York 15, 
has recently introduced into its re- 
cruiting program two brochures which 
were respectively designed for use in 
the recruitment of college trainees and 
high school graduates. 


“Training for Tomorrow” sets out 
the philosophy surrounding the Han- 
over-trainee relationship, along with 
an analysis of its training program. 
“At the Hanover Bank,” says the 
booklet, “‘we feel that a man is what 
he does. ... The training program 
will help you find direction. . . . The 
rest is up to you. . . . At every step, 
the long range view prevails: you are 
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training to be tomorrow’s executive.” 


The high school booklet, ‘‘A Job Is 
a Job Is a Job...,” employs 20 
different type faces and relies on 
typography and three colors and varie- 
ties of paper stock for visual impact. 
It stresses the theme that a job at the 
Hanover is different—and better. 


IBM Loan Accounting 


Among several items of new litera- 
ture recently offered by International 
Business Machines Corporation is a 
24-page booklet containing a detailed 
description of the commercial loan ac- 
counting operation at County Trust 
Company, White Plains, New York. 
This bank has 10,000 loans, 8,000 of 
which are secured by 17,000 pieces of 
collateral. 


Highlighted in this application are 
the calculation and billing of interest 
and the calculation of the current 
market value of the securities pledged. 


A copy may be obtained by writing 
to the nearest IBM branch office or 
to the company’s Applications Li- 


brary, 590 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


$/D Access by Kardex 


A new brochure just published by 
Remington Rand Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation describes a new 
system which provides faster, more 
convenient access to safe deposit 
boxes in the modern bank. It espec- 
ially deals with the liability to which 
the bank is exposed every time access 
is granted to one of its safe deposit 
boxes, and shows how this exposure 
can be held to a minimum through 
the better security and control af- 
forded by the Kardex Safe Deposit 
system. 


The system also increases office 
efficiency by adding to the speed and 
accuracy of the bookkeeping opera- 
tion and through the consolidation of 
records. 

A copy can be obtained at any 
Remington Rand branch office or by 
addressing a request to the company 
at 315 Park Avenue South, New 
York 10. 


THIS IS THE SIGN OF 
O 


O 


The world’s most reliable auto- 
matic protection services 
against fire, burglary, holdup and 
other hazards. 

ADT subscribers are proud to 
display this monogram on their 
premises, It is a promise to their 
employees, customers and neigh- 
bors that they have provided the 
most dependable and modern 
service available to protect their 
lives, their property and their 
jobs. 


The reputation of this symbol 
stems from the unmatched 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


A 


NATIONWIDE 


efficiency of the organization 
behind it, the American District 
Telegraph Company. Superior 
service is responsible for this 
position of leadership. All ADT 
systems are regularly inspected, 
tested and always ready for re- 
liable operation. 


Is your property 99.99% immune 
to losses by fire or burglary? If 
not, call the ADT office listed in 
your telephone directory and find 
out how you can be better pro- 
tected and (as is often the case) 
save money, too! 


ORGANIZATION 





OPERATING BRIEFS 


@ Quadrupled magnetic core storage 
capacity for the solid-state IBM 1401 
data processing system has been in- 
troduced by International Business 
Machines Corporation’s Data Pro- 
cessing Division. By addition of the 
new 1406 core storage unit, a total of 
up to 16,000 positions is now avail- 
able for various card and tape con- 
figurations of the versatile system. 


@ Audio-Visual Systems Department 
of Argus Cameras, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., a marketing subsidiary of Syl- 
vania Electric Products Inc., is offer- 
ing a new device that reads the ticker 
tape in a brokerage office and trans- 
mits it to other areas through direct 
wire television. Sylvania is a subsidi- 
ary of General Telephone & Elec- 
tronics Corporation. 


@ The National Cash Register Com- 


pany recently introduced the first elec- 
tronic computer able to read and 
process a conventional-type business 
document. Called the NCR 390, the 
new computer will enable business 
firms to keep traditional “hard copy” 
records which can be read instantly 
by employees, yet at the same time 
achieve the efficiencies and speed of 
electronic data-processing. First de- 
liveries are scheduled for 1961. 


@ American District Telegraph Com- 
pany which specializes in electric pro- 
tection services, is erecting a new 
manufacturing plant in Clifton, N. J. 
The new building will have a floor area 
of 100,000 square feet, and will replace 
manufacturing and warehousing facili- 
ties now located at 155 Sixth Avenue, 
New York. Executive offices of the 
nationwide ADT organization will re- 
main in New York. 


@® Cummins-Chicago Corporation has 
promoted George DeGroote to mana- 


PROGRESS REPORT. 





Since our last progress report on 
encoding checks for magnetic ink 
character recognition, things have 
been happening and improvements 
have been made. For example, in 
February we reported that we were 
encoding at the rate of one million 
orders per year. We are now runnin 
at the rate of two and one -h 
million, or nearly one-fourth of our 
total unit production. So volume- 
wise, we are going up fast. 

Our paper stock has been improved, 
which enables us to print with a 
“kiss” impression and yet get 
satisfactory ink coverage. Printing 
rollers are improved, because we 
now are grinding them ourselves 
in order to insure perfect concen- 
tricity. Mechanical adjustments on 
presses—each perhaps of minor 
significance—in the aggregate 
have contributed to more uniform 
printing. Heat controls and other 
devices have bettered the quality 
of type slugs. Inks are getting better 
but they still are undependable. 


Right now our immediate problem 
is handling the paperwork that 
accompanies switching a bank to 


AM 


PRIN 





magnetic ink encoding. In some 
instances we have to supply as 
many as twelve different types of 
order blanks, all of which must 
be specifically imprinted for each 
bank. In addition, we have to 
remake the electrotypes used to 
print the bank titles on catalog 
checks. This takes about eight 
weeks, but they are worth waiting 
for because they enhance the 
appearance of the checks. Most of 
our large bank customers are al- 
ready changed over to encoding, 
but it will take a bit of doing to 
make the change for the thirteen 
thousand smaller banks that we 
sell to and we hope they will bear 
with us. 


We do not have much to report 
concerning readability of our checks 
since only a few sorter-readers are 
in operation, but from what we 
pick up via the grapevine, our 
workmanship ores to be quite 
acceptable. While this is gratifying, 
we do not consider it a good basis 
for making any claims. Let us sim- 
ply say that we feel pretty good 
about the progress made to date. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS. CHATSWORTH 


ger and appointed John W. Court red 
gional manager of its Perf-O-Data 


Division. Both men will work out of 
Cummins headquarters in Chicago. 


@ IBM, through its president Thomas 
J. Watson, Jr., has announced the 
founding of a Systems Research In- 
stitute to be located on United Na- 
tions Plaza in New York City. The 
first of its kind in the computer in- 
dustry, the graduate-level school will 
train people to find computer system 
solutions to the most complex business 
and scientific problems. John C, 
McPherson, IBM vice president, will 
direct the Institute which will enroll 
its first group of 30 students this fall, 
Annual budget for the school is ex- 
pected to be about $2 million. 


@ Radio Corporation of America has 
begun construction of a modern two 
story building, especially designed for 
the training of engineers, technicians, 
programmers, sales and other per- 
sonnel in RCA Electronic Data Pro- 
cessing Systems. RCA’s office and 
laboratory center at Cherry Hill, 
N. J., will be the location of the new 
building which will contain 70,000 
square feet of floor space. 


® The Electronics Division of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company will 
double its facilities at Hawthorne, 
Calif., by the end of this year, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement. Hub of 
the company’s West Coast electronics 
research and development activities 
since its completion four years ago, 
the Hawthorne facility is also sched- 
uled to house’ one of the first in a 
nationwide chain of NCR data-pro- 
cessing centers. 


@ Tops in scientific designing, the new 
Standard typewriter marketed by 
Remington Rand, Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation, can accommodate 
an interchangeable type bar permit- 
ting the use of special technical type- 
faces or symbols. More than 100 type 
styles are available with the new 
typewriter which offers many exclu- 
sive operating features. 


@ The Mosler Safe Company recently 
leased the entire 18th floor and part 
of two other floors including a main 
floor showroom in the new Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph build- 
ing, 320 Park Ave., New York to serve 
as its international headquarters. Ten- 
tative moving date: January 1961. 
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“We're definitely sold on Walk-Up facilities. Mosler showed us volume can be increased.”—J.M. Seare, Cashier, Zions First National Bank 


“Mosler Walk-Up allowed us to 


offer low-cost after-hours service” 
(and brought us new customers, too) 


...says Mr. John M. Seare, Cashier of Zions First 
National Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. “When we 
installed a Mosler Walk-Up Window at our main 
office, we were able to offer longer service hours 
without the cost of operating the entire institution 
with light bills and full staff. One person operates 
the window. One bank officer is on duty for loan 
information. That’s all. 

“The window’s success,” 
he continued, “was over- 
whelming. Our traffic in- 
creased, and more persons 
opened checking and sav- 
ings accounts at our bank 
when they noted our 3 to 6 
P.M. service.” 

Zions First National Bank 


Mosler Vault Door selected a Mosler Walk-Up 


at Main Office 


Window because of previous success with Mosler 
equipment, which includes After-Hour Depos- 
itories, Drive-In Windows and Vault Doors. A 
35-year old Mosler Vault Door is still giving su- 
perb service. Another factor was the service Mosler 
offered in design of vaults and facilities. Mosler 
equipment is presently operating in Zions’ main 
office and two branches. 

Why don’t you call on Mosier? 
Problem solving is our spe- 
cialty. Let us put our experi- 
ence at your service...on 
Drive-In and Walk-Up Win- 
dows, Vaults and Vault 
Doors, plus a complete range 
of protective equipment. 
Write for “Auto-Banking 


Mosler Drive-in Window . ; 
Plans Manual.” 


at Zions First National 


The Mosler Safe Company 


Dept. B-360, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Factories, Hamilton, Ohio 
World's Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults 
In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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BANKERS & BROKERS 


Michigan Avenue National Bank of 
Chicago: CHARLES V. SHOSTROM has 
been elected a vice president. He was 
formerly vice president of the Upper 
Avenue National Bank and for many 
years was associated with the Ameri- 
can National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Chicago. 


B. C. Ziegler and Co., West Bend, 
Wis.: DEAN W. CLAUSEN has been 
named resident manager of the office 
being opened in New York City by 
this underwriter of church, school and 
hospital bond issues. Mr. Clausen 
will represent the firm in the north- 
eastern states. 


The Union and New Haven Trust 
Company: HAROLD F. KNEEN, former 
president of Safety Industries, Inc. 
has been elected a vice president of 
the bank. He has served on the board 
of The Trust Company for the past 
six years and will continue as a di- 
rector. 


Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta: According to a recent an- 
nouncement EARL W. KING has been 
advanced to assistant vice president- 
travel, and EVAN H. HOUSWORTH, JR., 
TRACY W. HILL and R. GORDON MAL- 
LORY, JR. were named assistant 
cashiers. 


First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Co., Philadelphia: The appointment 
of ARCHIE J. BATTISTA as vice presi- 
dent in charge of the international 
banking department was recently 
announced. 


First National Bank in Dallas: 
Announcement has been made of 
the election of GEORGE A. NICOUD, JR. 
as a vice president. Prior to coming 
to the bank he had been associated 
with Investments Management Cor- 


G. A. NICOUD, JR. 


poration where he worked closely 
with the banking industry in all 
parts of the nation in supervision and 
analysis of investments. 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
Vice President A. R. ZIPF has been 
named administrative officer for ope- 
rations. Since 1957 he has been re- 
sponsible for directing the develop- 
ment and installation of ERMA 
(Electronic Recording Method of Ac- 
counting). Two branch executives 
who have been promoted to vice 
presidents are ROBERT E. ZENK and 
Cc. T. “CASEY” WALSH. 


The First National Bank of Denver: 
WILLIAM H. KISTLER, president of the 
W. H. Kistler Stationery Company, 
has been elected a director. 


Investment Analysts Society of Chi- 
cago: HARTMAN L. BUTLER, JR., of 
Duff, Anderson & Clark was elected 
president of the Society for the com- 
ing year. Other officers are: vice 
president, LANG ELLIOTT of Stein 
Roe & Farnham; secretary, WILLIAM 
S. GRAY of Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank; and treasurer, OLIN MCREY- 
NOLDs of First National Bank of Chi- 
cago. Named as members of the 
board of governors are: WILLIAM A. 
STENSON of The Northern Trust Co., 
HARRY L. FULLER of Continental Cas- 
ualty Co., NEIL E. HEIKES of Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., HAROLD J. 
PASSANEAU of Smith, Barney & Co., 
and FRED J. YOUNG of Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank. 


Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh: SPENCER R. HACKETT 
and RALPH B. GILPATRICK, JR. have 
been appointed vice presidents in the 
banking department. Two new as- 
sistant cashiers in the operating de- 
partment are EARL S. MERRIMAN and 
JOHN A. SAAR. 


S. R. HACKETT R. B. GILPATRICK, JR. 


First National Bank of Arizong, 
Phoenix: New officer appointments 
include those of CARL E. STANFORD 
and HAROLD E. THUMMA to trust 
officer, ROGER D. STEWART to ag- 
sistant vice president, and EUGENE &, 
KELLER to tax officer. 


The First National Bank of Memphis; 
Four recently elected assistant cash- 
iers were JOHN R. ELLIS, MABEL TAY- 
LOR, ROBERT E. PORTER and RONALD 
TERRY. 


Security First National Bank, Los 
Angeles: TAYLOR F. MULLENS, vice 
president and manager of the trust 
department has been assigned new 
responsibilities in the general admini- 
stration of the bank. In addition to 
new duties, Mr. Mullens continues as 
a senior adviser in the trust depart- 
ment. EDWIN H. CORBIN has been 
named to succeed him. In another 
announcement the following were ap- 
pointed assistant cashiers: DAVID E. 
WOODFIN, LLOYD L. MCGAUGHY, NOR- 
MAND GAUDET, JOHN W. SANDERS and 
EDWARD B. ALLEN. 


Texas Bank & Trust Co. of Dallas: 
OSCAR C. LINDEMANN has returned to 
the bank after an absence of two 
years as a senior vice president. At 
the same time the appointment of 
HARVIE CHAPMAN as director of pub- 
lic relations was also announced. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y.: 
Two vice presidents who have been 
given increased responsibilities in the 
trust department are, J. BRYSON AIRD 
who was made head of the agency 
administration division which en- 
compasses stock transfer, registration 
and corporate agency administra- 
tion; and ARTHUR F. HENNING who 
succeeded Mr. Aird as head of the 
corporate trust division. 


A. F. HENNING 
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“We've cut the float 


by thousands since we started 
using The Chase Manhattan.” 


The Chase Manhattan’s transit service 
means faster availability of funds 


Bankers all over the country de- 
pend on the swift, accurate transit 
service of The Chase Manhattan’s 
Out-going Clearings Department. 

There’s a reason. 

They’ve learned that our transit 
service, like the other services we 
provide for correspondent banks, 
is made up of more than merely 
machines, methods, and me- 
chanics. Most importantly, it con- 
sists of people—and the people 
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at The Chase Manhattan consider 


each separate correspondent’s 
problems on an individual basis. 
They’re frequently able to make 
specific recommendations for 
time-saving routing and handling 
procedures. The result? Faster 
availability of funds. 

Next time you’re in New York, 
we hope you'll come in and let us 
show you our round-the-clock 


“rapid transit” operation, and all 


the other correspondent services 
you can get from The Chase 
Manhattan. 

We'd be glad to help you, too. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED 1799 


Head Office: New York 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Government Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico: RICHARD W. GRIMM who 
has been named vice president, will 
be located in the New York office in 
charge of the public relations pro- 
gram. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Chicago: T h e ap- 
pointment of RAY F. MYERS, JR. as 
vice president in charge of the cor- 
porate trust division was recently 
announced. 


National Bank of Detroit: FREDERICK 
C. FORD, JR. has joined the bank as 
an assistant vice president in the 
city division. 


Bank of Delaware, Wilmington: 
HUGH A. GEORGE II, a trust invest- 
ment officer, has been elected an as- 
sistant vice president, while J. PRES- 
TON MCCARTHY and GEORGE A. REECE, 
trust officers, have been promoted to 
the newly created position of senior 
trust officer. 


Republic National Bank of Dallas: 
DR. LESLIE C. PEACOCK, formerly 
financial economist with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas, has been 
elected an assistant vice president at 
Republic. He has been assigned to the 
economic research department. 


The First State Bank & Trust Co., 
Eustis, Fla.: GEORGE A. HOOP, JR. has 
been elevated to the position of vice 
president and trust officer. At one 
time he was associated with the 
Mellon National Bank in Pittsburgh. 


Society National Bank, Cleveland: 
Former assistant vice president RICH- 
ARD C. GARRETSON has been named 
vice president in the commercial 
banking department. At the same 
time EDWARD E. BARKER, JR. joined 
the bank as a vice president. He was 
previously a vice president at Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland. 


R. C. GARRETSON 
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KIRK JEFFREY F. W. QUINN 


The First National City Bank of New 
York: JOHN W. HEILSHORN, assistant 
vice president, has joined the cor- 
respondent bank department. He was 
formerly with Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Company. 


First Western Bank and Trust Co., 
San Francisco: WALTER W. NILES has 
joined the bank as a vice president in 
the administrative offices. At one 
time he was associated with Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Company. 
From the Los Angeles offices comes 
word of the election of KIRK JEFFREY 
and FRANK W. QUINN as vice presi- 
dents while GLEN A. GUNDERSON was 
made an assistant vice president. 


Bankers Trust Company, N. Y.: 
Formerly assistant vice presidents, 
JEAN-PIERRE GABRIEL and JOHN KEAT 
have been elected vice presidents. 
Mr. Gabriel has been a member of the 
international banking department 
since he joined the bank. Also an- 
nounced was the election of THOMAS 
J. EICHLER to-assistant vice president 
and JOHN C. WILMERDING to trust 
officer. 


J. P. GABRIEL JOHN KEAT 


Hornblower & Weeks, New York: 
Revel Miller & Co., Inc. of Los An- 
geles plans to consolidate its ope 
rations with H&W at which time 
ROBERT REVEL MILLER and RICHARD 
A. MILLER become general partners, 








Pittsburgh National Bank: T h r e e 
newly elected vice presidents are, 
DAVID E. GILE, ROSS E. KING and 
ROBERT C. MILSOM. 


First National Bank of Jersey City, 
N. J.: Executive Vice President JoHN 
G. HEWITT has been elected to the 
board of directors. 


J. Henry Schroder Banking Corp. and 
Schroder Trust Co., New York: 
Directors recently announced the ap- 
pointment of PETER C. A. CARPENTER, 
R. CANON CLEMENTS and JOHN I. HOW- 
ELL, former vice presidents, to senior 
vice presidents of both banks. All 
three officials have been with Schroder 
Banks for a number of years. 


Hanover Bank, New York: MICHAEL 
C. BOUTENEFF has been named an 
assistant vice president in the foreign 
division. 


Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis: 
CHARLES H. LANPHIER, president of 
Sangamo Electric Company, Spring- 
field, Ill., has been elected a director 
of the bank. 


The Bank of Virginia, Richmond: 
From assistant cashier, WILLIAM M. 
HILL has been elevated to assistant 
vice president in the correspondent 
bank department. 


Bank of Montreal: JAMES M. JACKSON, 
who has been senior assistant general 
manager has become deputy general 
manager of the bank at its Montreal 
head office. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco: E. LOUIS CUMPSTON has 
been named a vice president in the 
consumer loan department. 


J. M. JACKSON 


E. L. CUMPSTON 
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During 1959 the Dresdner Bank was able to extend its business 
connexions at home and abroad still further. The number of 
customers rose to nearly 800,000. It co-operates with 3,000 cor- 
respondent banks throughout the world in the field of foreign 
trade financing and in money market and securities operations. 





The Bank’s total assets increased in 1959 by 16% to 
DM 7,600,000,000. Deposits rose by 19% to a total of 
DM 6,700,000,000. The total volume of credit, made up predomi- 
nantly of short-term advances and bills, including guarantees, 
passed the DM 5,000,000,000 mark for the first time; this increase 
was, however, lower than the rise in deposits. At the same time, 
the Bank increased its liquid reserves considerably. It deposited 
substantial sums from its liquid resources with foreign banks, 
and invested in foreign Treasury Bills and Treasury Bonds, its 
holdings of these increasing by nearly DM 400,000,000 to 
DM 520,000,000. 


Since the currencies of all important industrial countries became 
freely convertible, the Dresdner Bank has been able to intensify 
its stock exchange dealings on security markets abroad. It has 
played a leading part in the listing of shares of important foreign 
companies on German stock exchanges and also participated in 
the issue of World Bank Loans. 


Foreign securities have recently been added in increased measure 
to the portfolios of the Funds of the German Investment Trust 
(DIT), which was founded by the Dresdner Bank in 1956. With 
the launching in January of this year of the TRANSATLANTA 
Fund, which includes leading shares from eight European and 
overseas countries, the German Investment Trust now manages 
four investment funds, of which more than 8,000,000 certificates 
valued at DM 800,000,000 are in circulation at present. The 
expansion of business in practically all fields has prompted the 
bank once more to increase its capital. Of the 1959 earnings, 
DM 40,000,000 have been added to published reserves; un- 
published reserves have also been strengthened. The Annual 
General Meeting held in Frankfurt am Main on the 29th April 
decided, apart from declaring a dividend of 16°/o (compared 
with 14°/o for the previous’ year), to increase the capital by 
DM 40,000,000. When this capital increase has been effected, 
the Dresdner Bank will have a share capital of DM 220,000,000 
and published reserves of at least the same amount. 


In order to meet its customers’ requirements, the Dresdner Bank, 
which maintains regional head offices in Diisseldorf, Frankfurt 
am Main and Hamburg, has further enlarged its network of 
offices in the German Federal Republic. Forty-five new branches 
were opened between January, 1959 and April, 1960. Altogether, 
the Bank has at the present time over 290 branches and offices 
in 180 cities and towns. It is represented in West Berlin by its 
subsidiary, the Bank fiir Handel und Industrie AG, with a further 
35 branch offices. The Dresdner Bank maintains representative 
offices abroad in Istanbul, Cairo, Madrid and Paris. In collabora- 
tion with the Deutsch-Siidamerikanische Bank AG, its affiliate, 
joint agencies are maintained in important centres in Central and 
South America, 
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Dresdner Bank’s Successful Year 


Total Assets DM 7,600,000,000 - Reserves Exceed Authorised Capital - High Earnings 


Main Items of the 1959 Balance Sheet as com- 
pared with 1958 (Millions of DM) 


ASSETS 


Cash and due 
from Central Bank 
Due from Banks 
and Cheques 


. Bills, Treasury Bills and 


Medium-Term Notes 
Fixed-Interest Bearing 
Securities 
Shares and Participations 
Equalisation Claims 
Debtors 
Long-Term Loans 
Real Estate and 
Equipment 
Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 
Savings Accounts 
Total 
Deposits of Banks 
Due to Foreign Banks 
(Nostro Liabilities) 
Long-Term Funds 
Own Acceptances 
Capital and Reserves 
Special Reserves 
Other Liabilities 


Guarantees 


Bills Endorsed 


EXPENDITURE 

Salaries and Other 
Staff Expenditure 

Other Expenditure 

Taxes 

Net Profit 


REVENUE 


Interest and Discount 
Commission and Fees 


1959 


848.94 
465.77 
2,536.57 


516.11 
353.11 
234.22 
2,180.49 
210.68 


100.10 
120.03 


7,566.02 


4,541.97 
1,223.49 
5,764.76 

983.08 





7.84 
129.00 
390.00 
228.64 

62.70 


7,566.02 


857.62 
113.25 


135.48 
40.55 
105.22 
28.80 
310.05 


138.24 
171.81 


310.05 





1958 


799.07 
21.37 
2,037.47 


534.66 
355.59 
237.54 
1,925.13 
215.12 


97.20 
93.53 


6,516.68 


3,915.06 
936.26 
4,851.32 
841.56 





46.16 
162.97 
350.00 
706.22 

58.45 


6,516.68 


925.95 
141.16 


124.21 
37.98 
63.38 
25.20 


250.77 





118.65 
132.12 


250.77 





DRESDNER BANK 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


Diisseldorf + Frankfurt am Main « Hamburg 
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E. V. CURTAYNE 


P. F. GENACHTE 


Manufacturers Trust Co., New York: 
E. VINCENT CURTAYNE, former mem- 
ber of the New York City Transit 
Authority, has rejoined Manufac- 
facturers Trust as a vice president in 
the branch administration depart- 
ment. Also announced was the ap- 
pointment of DOUGLASS R. ROESCH 
and NORMAN P. BARBER as assistant 
secretary and assistant comptroller, 
respectively. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y.: 
At the same time DR. PAUL F. GEN- 
ACHTE became vice president he was 
also made chief marketing officer for 
the international department. In this 
capacity he will supervise the bank’s 


STATE ASS 


ILLINOIS: Elected president for the 
1960-61 term was Donald M. Carlson, 
president of the 
Elmhurst Nation- 
al Bank. First and 
Second Vice Presi- 
denis, respectively, 
are Jacob W. 
Myers, president 
of the Corn Belt 
Bank, Blooming- 
ton, and J. Ross 
Humphreys, presi- 
dent of Central 
National Bank, 
Chicago. W. James Patton, president 
of Jefferson Trust & Savings Bank of 
Peoria, will serve the association as 
treasurer. 


MISSOURI: New officers for the com- 
ing year are: president, Robert L. 
Dominick, chairman of Traders Na- 
tional Bank of Kansas City; vice 
president, Ben M. Classen, executive 
vice president of the Mechanics Bank 
and Trust Co., Moberly; and treasu- 
rer, H. T. Harlin, president of the 
Bank of Gainesville. 


NEW JERSEY: Newly elected officers 
52 


D. M. CARLSON 


activities in connection with the 
European Common Market and Free 
Trade Association. He will continue 
as director of atomic energy. 


In another announcement the pro- 
motion of HOWARD A. HASSARD and 
STANLEY J. LEWAND to assistant vice 
presidents was also made known. 
Appointed assistant treasurers were 
ROBERT H. CLARKE, CLARENCE R. 
CORBETT, PATRICK J. CULLEN, EDWIN 
J. DEHAN, SOL GROSS, WALTER T. 
JOHNSON, VINCENT P. LORIA, TURE 
LYZELL, ROY H. OEHL, GEORGE H. 
PERRY, THOMAS M. SHANAHAN, VIN- 
CENT SIMONELLI and FREDERICK J. 
SOLANA, while HORACE A. WORRALL 
was named personal trust officer in 
the Trust Department. 


Union Service Corp., New York: 
PAUL H. HENSLEY has joined the 
company as a senior securities ana- 
lyst assigned to the chemical and tire 
and rubber industries. Union Service 
is the organization which provides 
investment research and administra- 
tive services for Tri-Conti- 
nental Corp. and the Broad Street 
Group of Mutual Funds. 


OCIATIONS 


for 1960-61 include Richard G. Mac- 
gill, president, executive vice presi- 
dent of First Trenton National Bank; 
vice president, William H. Keith, exe- 
cutive vice president, National State 
Bank, Newark; and treasurer, Joseph 
G. Mark, president, First National 
Bank, South River. 


NORTH CAROLINA: At their recent 
convention the following officers were 
elected: J. Ernest Paschall, president 
of Branch Bank and Trust Co., Wil- 
son, president; C. M. Vanstory, Jr., 
president of Security National Bank, 
Greensboro, first vice president; O. J. 
Mooneyham, Sr., chairman of the 
Security Bank and Trust Co., Forest 
City, second vice president; and S. 
Winfred Shaw, executive vice presi- 
dent of Central Bank and Trust Co., 
Sanford, treasurer. 


NORTH DAKOTA: The following offi- 
cers were recently elected to head up 
the association: president, Earl Wey- 
dahl, vice president of the Bank of 
Killdeer; first vice president, Gary 
Lerberg, cashier of Peoples State 
Bank of Parshall; second vice presi- 


dent, A. M. Eriksmoen, executive 
vice president of the Dakota Na- 
tional Bank of Fargo; and treasvrer, 
William F. Graves, president of the 
First National Bank and Trust Co, 
of Fargo. 


PENNSYLVANIA: At their 66th annual 
convention held in May, William A, 
Huff, Jr., president of Hollidaysburg 
Trust Co., in Blair County was 
elected president. Donald Z. Wade, 
president of The Bank of Matamorag 
and John S. Bycroft, Jr., chairman 
of The McDowell National Bank of 
Sharon, were elected vice president 
and treasurer, respectively. 


CORPORATION 
CHANGES 


H. T. BODMAN T. D. NEELANDS, JR. 


Burroughs Corp., Detroit: President 
HENRY T. BODMAN of the National 
Bank of Detroit, has been elected a 
director of Burroughs. 


Capital Airlines, Washington, D. C.: 
In line with their program to 
strengthen and help solve its current 
financial problems, THOMAS D. NEE 
LANDS, JR., an investment banker, 
has been elected chairman of the 
board. He was previously associated 
with the airlines from 1948 to mid 
1958 as chairman of the finance com- 
mittee and a director. 


Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., Minneapolis: 
The new title of senior vice president 
finance was recently conferred upon 
L. F. CREWS. 


Lionel Corp., N. Y.: RA Y MOND | 
DEERING, senior vice president % 
Manufacturers Trust Company, 
been named chairman of the fina 
committee of Lionel. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, wy 
WILLIAM S. VAUGHN has been electét 
president to succeed ALBERT K. CHAP 
MAN who has become vice chairmal 
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of the board of this photographic and 
chemical firm. The directors also ad- 
yanced vice president M. WREN GABEL 
to general manager, succeeding Mr. 
Vaughn. 


General Mills, Minneapolis, Minn.: 
WALTER B. WRISTON, senior vice presi- 
dent in charge of the overseas divi- 
sion of the First National City Bank 
of New York, has been elected to the 
board of directors. 


El Paso Natural Gas: The election of 
PAUL KAYSER to the newly created 
post of chairman and chief executive 
officer was recently made known. At 
the same time HOWARD BOYD was 
elected president and ARNOLD R. 
LaFORCE, executive vice president. 
Mr. Kayser founded El Paso Natural 
Gas Company in 1928 and has 
served continuously as its president 
since that time. 


Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh: T he elec- 
tion of LOUIS A. MERTZ as senior vice 
president and EDWARD T. FITCH as 
vice president, financial, was recently 
announced. At the same time IVAN L. 
HILLMAN and JOSEPH V. NEWMAN were 
named treasurer and controller, re- 
spectively. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 
Cleveland: JOHN F. KERSLAKE has 
moved up from treasurer to assistant 
vice president-treasurer. JOHN G. LAMB 
became assistant treasurer. 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation, 
Philadelphia: PERRY A. WHITE has 
been elected vice president-finance, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Cott Beverage Corp., New Haven, 
Conn.: DOUGLAS J. THOMPSON, 49, 
vice president of the Connecticut 
Bank and Trust Co., has been elected 
to the board of directors of Cott. 
Also elected to the board was SAMUEL 
M. WORONOFF, treasurer of the firm. 


P. A. WHITE 
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D. J. THOMPSON 


Divco-Wayne Corp., N. Y.: W or d 
has come of the appointment of 
HAROLD STREEM as financial vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. He will also con- 
tinue as vice president and general 
manager of the Divco-Wayne Sales 
Financial Corp. 


American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres, Inc.: MARTIN BROWN, for 
the past year assistant treasurer of 
AB-PT, Inc., as well as vice presi- 
dent and assistant treasurer of ABC, 
has been elected treasurer of AB- 
P% 


Northwest Orient Airlines, St. Paul, 
Minn.: Two newly elected officers are 
DONALD H. HARDESTY, treasurer and 
WILLIAM J. EIDEN, assistant to the 
president-finance. 


INSURANCE & FINANCE 
COMPANY CHANGES 


Old Republic Insurance Co., Greens- 
burg, Pa.: WILLIAM R. STOVER has 
been elected president to succeed 
JAMES H. JARRELL who was elevated 
to chairman of the board. Other 
promotions include those of DEE E. 
MILLER to senior vice president and 
treasurer, CHARLES S. WILKES to vice 
president and secretary, and J. RUS- 
SELL FREEMAN to vice president. 


C. i. T. Financial Corporation: 
ARTHUR O. DIETZ, president since 
1937, has been elected chairman of 
the board and will continue as chief 
executive officer. At the same time 
L. WALTER LUNDELL was elected to 
succeed Mr. Dietz as president. Also 
announced was the appointment of 
CHARLES J. CRUMP JR. as vice presi- 
dent in charge of credit and opera- 
tions for C. I. T. Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of C.I.T. Financial Corpora- 
tion. 


Maine Insurance Company, Portland: 
According to a recent announcement, 
WORSDELL K. PEARSON has been elect- 
ed treasurer and director. At one 
time he was secretary and treasurer 
of Hare’s Ltd., investment bankers 
in New York City. 


The Monarch Insurance Company of 
Ohio: JOSEPH C. KENNEDY, vice pres- 
ident in charge of Bankers Trust 
Company’s trust division, has been 
named a director. 


S. J. DIMODICA P. C. MAYLONE 


Standard Financial Corporation: 
8. J. DIMODICA has been named finan- 
cial vice president and treasurer. 


James Talcott, Inc.: PA UL C. MAY- 
LONE, vice president, has been named 
to head the rediscount division and 
was appointed to the executive com- 
mittee. The rediscount division offers 
credit lines to personal loan com- 
panies, smaller industrial and con- 
sumer finance organizations and auto- 
mobile finance firms. 


Customers Boost Bank 


For the past six years, Jenkintown 
(Pa.) Bank & Trust Co. has devoted 
a major part of its advertising budget 
to a friendly program of publishing in 
advertisements over its own signa- 
ture, the success stories of local busi- 
nesses within an area described as 
“JBT-Land.” In a reverse-English ap- 
proach, the 44 businesses which had 
been the subjects of earlier bank ad- 
vertisements recently joined hands 
and pocketbooks to purchase a full 
page of space in their local papers in 
which they published a message con- 
gratulating the bank on reaching its 
85th anniversary. 


Hanover to ‘Grocers’ Hall” 

The Hanover Bank has expanded 
the quarters occupied by its London 
Branch at 7 Princes Street to include 
adjacent space in “Grocers’ Hall,’ 
leased from “‘The Wardens and Com- 
monalty of The Mystery of Grocers,” 
a London company operating under 
sovereign charter. 

The staff of 21 employees with 
which Hanover first opened its Princes 
Street Office in 1938 now numbers 70. 
The branch is headed by Hubert B. 
Chappell, vice president. The Hanover 
maintains another office in the West 
End of London. 





Joins ABA Staff 


Raymond E. Shepherd, for the past 
eight years a special agent of the 
FBI, has been added to the staff of 
the Insurance and Protective Depart- 
ment of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


Darr Elected AIB President 
Milton F. Darr, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the La Salle National Bank 
of Chicago, was elected president of 
the American Institute of Banking 


at that organization’s 58th Annual 
Convention, recently held in Boston. 
Marshall C. Tyndall, Sr., vice presi- 
dent, Bank of Delaware, Wilmington, 
was elected vice president. 

The AIB now has a membership of 
161,003 bank people. Its program 
is carried on through classes held by 
chapters and study groups in over 
500 cities and towns. Courses are 
also conducted by correspondence. 


The Institute’s 1961 Convention 
will be held in Seattle, May 29— 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Sept. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Associations 


18-21—86th Annual Convention: New York City 

2-4—34th Western Regional Trust Conference: Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 
14—15—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Denver Hilton Hotel 
17—18—Mid-Continent Trust Conference: Drake Hotel, Chicago 


3 
a 


A CC Anniversary Commiitee 

The formation of a National 
Committee for the 50th Anniversary 
of Consumer Credit in Commercial 
Banks, headed by Thomas C. Bou- 
shall, board chairman of The Bank 
of Virginia, was recently announced, 
Comprising thirty bankers who are 
leaders in consumer credit, the com- 
mittee will conduct a nationwide 
program of public education designed 
to create a fuller understanding of 
the leading role played by commercial 
banks in ‘providing the consumer 
credit that has helped build our high 
living standards.” 


The anniversary thus to be ob- 
served is that of the founding of the 
first of what came to be known ag 
the Morris Plan Banks by Arthur J, 
Morris, now chairman of Financial 
General Corporation, New York, who 
was awarded a plaque in recognition 
of the occasion at the recent Na- 
tional Instalment Credit Conference. 


3-4—Connecticut: Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 
7-8—Minnesota: Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis 
8—-12—D. of C.: The Homestead, Hot Springs, Vo. 
12-—14—ldaho: The Lodge, Sun Valley 
15—17—WNew York: Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid 
16—18—WMichigan: Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 


Bank Women to Help ABA 


Assisting the ABA’s Committee 
for Economic Growth without In- 


16—-18—Montana: Canyon Village Hotel, Yellowstone National Park 
16—18—Virginia: The Homestead, Hot Springs 

16-18—Wyoming: Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 

17—18—New Hampshire: Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 
19-—21—Washington: Davenport Hotel, Spokane 
20-22—Wisconsin: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 


23-—25—Colorado: Denver Hilton Hotel 


23-25—Vermont: Equinox House, Manchester 

24—26—Maine: Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 
26-28—Oregon: Sheraton-Portiand Hotel, Portland 
14-17—West Virginia: The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs 
11-12—WNebraska: Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 
16-18—Kentucky: Brown Hotel, Louisville 

23-—26—owa: Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 


10—12—Arizona: Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 


Other Associations 
June 
Sept. 
Sept. 


6-8—NABAC Western Regional Conference: Hote! Utah, Salt Lake City 
22-24—National Safe Deposit Convention: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
25-28—Robert Morris Associates: Denver Hilton Hotel 


Oct. 3-6—Mortgage Bankers Association: Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
Oct. 10-12—NABAC Annual National Conventien, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles 


Oct. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


10-13—National Association of Bank Women: Huntington-Sheraton Hotel, 


Oct. 30-Nov. 3—Financial Public Relations Association: Statler Hotel, Boston 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2—Investment Bankers Association, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Florida 


Schools 
June 


13-25—Stonier Graduate School of Banking: Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
June 19-July 2—FPRA School of Financial Public Relations, Chicago Campus of Northwestern 


July 10-Aug. 5—investment Bankers Association course on Fundamentals of Investment 
Banking: Evanston Campus, Northwestern University 


July 


17-30—Southwestern Graduate School of Banking, Southern Methodist Univ. 


July 31-Aug. 13—-NABAC School for Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, University of Wiscon- 


sin, Madison 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


7-19—School of Consumer Banking: University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
8-26—The National Trust School: Northwestern University, Evanston, lll. 
15-26—Pacific Coast Banking School: University of Washington, Seattle 
22-27—Financial Analysts Seminar, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 


flation will be a committee recently 
appointed by Helen L. Rhinehart, 
president of the National Association 
of Bank Women and vice president 
of the Brenton Companies, Des 
Moines, Ia. The committee will be 
headed by Mrs. Nancye B. Staub, 
former president of the NABW, and 
trust officer of the Trust Company 
of Morris County, Morristown, N. J. 


Members of the committee will 
include: Jane Clements, assistant 
secretary, The Hanover Bank, New 
York City; Ruth F. Irish, assistant 
vice president, Union Dime Savings 
Bank, New York City; Madeline H. 
MecWhinney, manager, market statis- 
tics department, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York; and Gertrude E. 
Topp, personnel officer, Manufac- 
turers and Traders Trust Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The program of cooperation with 
the ABA Committee, which is headed 
by Casimir A. Sienkiewicz, president 
of the Central-Penn National Bank, 
Philadelphia, will assist in the dit 
tribution of material prepared by 
that committee; suggest additional 
material designed to help explain 
the growth-inflation problem; and 
stimulate interest, discussion, and 
action by women’s groups on various 
aspects of the problem. 
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materials! 


Compare, please, before you buy. 
See our complete line of 
Christmas Club promotional 
materials, many in full color, all 
printed with true Rand M®Nally 
quality. Look over our coupon 
books, checks, ad mats, shopping 
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ledgers. All yours at the best 
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efficiency of Rand M°Nally’s 


printing facilities! 


Write today to Rand MCNally & Co., Christmas Club Division, 
40S Park Ave., New York 22 or Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
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3.18 
3.49 
3.09 
3.37 
3.74 
4.10 
4.40 
4.12 
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$104.7 $104.2 


30.9 
9 
4 
1.4 
«ll 
1.1 
4.2 
1.6 
8 
1.6 
12.6 
14.8 
26.0 
9.6 


323 
552 
229 


Month 


4.00 
5.00 


3.32 
3.70 
3.04 
3.42 
4.07 
4.13 
4.40 
4.20 


388.8 


373.2 
355.8 
502.1 
463.4 
591.1 
595.4 
802.7 
330.1 
469.9 
268.0 
1747.3 
604.2 
282.7 
407.7 
626.4 
182.7 
229.7 


29.9 
7 

3 
1.8 
2 
1.2 
3.7 
1.7 

oe 
1.3 
12.6 
14.3 
27.2 
9.7 


366 
870 
-504 


Year 


Earlier 
a 


3.50 
4.50 


2.88 
3.37 
2.92 
3.36 
3.93 
4.18 
4.08 


428.3 


572.0 
536.5 
576.4 
556.6 
623.6 
546.6 
806.9 
327.3 
536.3 
313.5 
2023.6 
7447 
343.9 
384.9 
781.7 
165.8 
221.6 
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Year 2 Yes. 
= Se 
NA NA 
N.A. NA, 
N.A. NA. 
NA. NA | 
N.A. NA. 
N.A, NA. 
N.A. NA, 
N.A. NA. 
N.A. NA. 
N.A. NA, 
N.A. NA. 
N.A. NA, 
N.A. NA. 
N.A. NA, 
N.A. NA. 
303 573 
849 134 
546 439 
——— 1960—— 
i 
4.00 3.50 
5.00 5.00 
4.60 2.73 
5.10 2.93 
4.68 2.68 
5.15 2.92 | 
5.21 3.04 | 
5.16 3.30 
5.01 3.91 
4.44 3.96 


432.5 3888 


478.6 3583 
444.1 3440 
624.3 490.6 


564.7 4634 
663.5 5426 
640.9 5707 
866.7 7233 
351.1 3238 
515.7 4656 
312.1 2634 


2149.3 16826 
706.2 5814 
320.8 280.5 
424.5 3918 
808.3 6264 
185.0 1758 
237.6 216) 














adequate.,.«...,.in their day... 


modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 

Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 

protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 
For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON INC., Monoger 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 





Another step forward in helping business save money... 


ANNOUNCES 


ELECTRONIC 


DATA PROCESSING CENTERS 


First three in a nationwide network— New York, Dayton 
Los Angeles. Around the clock, seven days a week, to p 
vide overnight service. Whether your business is large ¢ 
small ...commercial or savings bank, department or othe} 
retail store, industrial, transportation, government, or ar 
other type of business... National is prepared to serve 

all the way ...from original entry to final report. 


How centers will operate: Information will be capture 
automatically, on punched paper tape or cards at your p 
of business, while using National Accounting Machines, 
Registers, or Adding Machines in normal operation. 
The punched tape or cards will then be forwarded to a Na 
To be opened September Ist on the ground tional Data Processing Center where the accounting, statisti 
floor of the new Getty Building, Madison cal, and management reports will be electronically processe 
Avenue at 61st St., New York, ; 3 
How you will benefit: National Data Processing Cente 
are the modern way ... you record the original entry, Nation 
does the rest. Records and reports will be available to 
faster ... more economically ...than ever before. 
Growth of your business, or increases in volume of pape 
work can be taken in stride... with minimum expense. | 
Your accounting department (and the need for processifi 
equipment) can be held to a minimum, without sacrifict 
the quantity or quality of information made available to you 
Your accounting system will always be the most mode 
...as new electronic machines are made available you 
om be among the first to capitalize on their many advantages, | 
toi Faun La — For unique banking services: National Centers will al 
be the first to be equipped with high-speed electronic che 
sorters and other automation equipment to provide econo 
ical processing services for banks and other lines of busines 


* . . 
Wattonal * trectronic “304” saves time and money 
@ Reads paper tape at 108,000 characters a minute! 


@ Reads 2,000 punched cards a minute! 
@ Prints reports at speed equivalent to 290 typists! 


To be located at National's Electronic Re- 
search and Engineering Division, 1401 E. 
El Segundo Blvd., Los Angeles (Haw- 
thorne) California. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, onio 


1059 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 













